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OUR AUGUST CONTRIBUTORS 


NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH, who con- 
tributes to this number a fascinatingly weird 
tale, “Corbiestanes,” is the talented sister of 
the famous Kate Douglas Wiggin. This 
story is proof positive that all the talent of 
the family was not confined within one chan- 
nel. The story carries more than a hint of 
the occult. Miss Smith says of it: “The germ 
of ‘Corbiestanes’ is an anecdote that Andrew 
Lang once told me in Edinburgh about an 
‘eerie walk’ to the post-box that he and his 
wife used daily to take, while they occupied 
a house in the Highlands one summer. The 
‘corroborative details’ naturally grew around 
the incident as I thought about it.” Miss 
Smith says that her first story was published 
in Overland. 


IRENE WELCH GRISSOM, Poet Lau- 
reate of Idaho, is “entirely a western prod- 
uct, having been born in Colorado of parents 
who were pioneers in Union Colony that 
settled the famous Greeley district. 

I came to Idaho ten years ago with my hus- 
band and we settled on a farm a mile from 
the town of Idaho Falls. Part of the land 
was still in sagebrush, and I watched it dis- 
appear and the green fields take its place. 
Then I voiced this in “The Passing Desert,” 
a poem which has been quite widely quoted 


Mrs. Grissom is publishing a volume of 
poems this fall, and has already seen two 
novels in print. 


PETER VAN VALKENBURGH is one of 
those fortunate persons having the ability to 
creatively express in more than one medium. 
The combination is a particularly fortunate 
one, for in his travels over the country in 
search of paintable material he has been able 
to absorb an immense amount of interest- 
ing literary material as well. That his 
ability to paint portraits is not confined to 
his brush is demonstrated in this present 
story of the Basque shepherds of our West- 
ern hills. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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‘Uagrancy 


By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


I’ve oftened wondered where they go, That folk would talk and folk would frown: 
These little paths that wander so “When will he ever settle down? 

By hillside, pasture, water, tree, He leaves his work to dream and such; 
Without responsibility. Poets do not amount to much!” 


I know that if I followed them And so these paths are not for me 
Across the meadow’s beryl hem— Who have responsibility. 

That if I wandered as they do I fear that I shall never know 
Along the drowsy lupines’ blue Where all the wandering pathways go. 
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N A BRIGHT spring morning, 
O more than sixty years ago, a lit- 
tle calico-clad, pink-sunbonneted 
child of eight years, I sat on the topmost 
rail of the zigzag fence which enclosed a 
small prairie pasture of the Middle 
West. The stubbed 
toes of my sturdy 
calfskin shoes 
clutched the rail 
below as I tried to 
find a sort of an- 
chorage while Il 
considered many 
new and strange 
and exciting things. 
Since my earliest 
remembrance I had 
been accustomed to my father’s goings 
and comings, and knew that his interests 
extended over a larger field than was cir- 
cumscribed by his saw-mill and his grist- 
mill on either side of the swift-flowing 
Cannon River; larger than I could see 
from my prairie play-ground, or the pas- 
ture fence, or even from the ridge-pole 
of our house, to which I had once 
climbed surreptitiously by way of the 
wood-pile and the low “lean-to.” 

When my father bade me goodbye this 
last time I understood that he was going 
to some immensely important meeting in 
a far-away place called “Chicago.” He 
was, indeed, always going to “meetings,” 
but this was somehow larger and grander 
than any that had been before associated 
with our little pioneer settlement on the 
Minnesota prairie. It was spoken of as 
“the great Republican Convention,” and 
in connection with it there was much talk 
and excitement. I was told in answer to 
my questions that a president was to be 
chosen for our great country. My father 
was, apparently, being sent as a “dele- 
gate,” whatever that might mean; and 
woven into the whole complexity, to my 
child-mind, appeared to be somehow the 
affairs of the colored people. Slavery 
was a familiar word in our home, and 
the idea was growing within me that 
“politics,” another familiar word, had 
much to do, in some unexplainable way, 
with the rights and wrongs of the negro. 


There was no question as to where 
my father stood in relation to this sub- 
ject. Young as I was I always caught 
somehow the trumpet note of champion- 











Emma North 


Memories of A Frontier Childhood 


By EMMA NORTH MESSER 


ship when he discussed this oppressed 
race; and had I not seen a very black 
man, a minister, a guest at our table? It 
was as the true daughter of an abolition- 
ist that I rose to the occasion when a 
little colored girl was brought to our 
school—offering at once to share my seat 
with her. 


N DUE TIME, and yet after what 
seemed an unendurable period of 
waiting, letters began to come back to us 
from Chicago, and I was as eager as my 
mother to get the messages they brought. 
In the first place I learned that the 
thousands of people gathered together 
for the great convention were meeting in 
an immense wooden building which bore 
a name particularly attuned to my fron- 
tier ears—the ‘“Wigwam”—the very 
name of the Indian tents with which I 
was familiar. There seemed to be much 
difficulty in this selection of a president. 
Finally, so said the letters—and also the 
newspapers, in which I could pick out 
big head-lines—‘‘amid great excitement 
and enthusiasm” they had come to agree- 
ment upon some one called Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I commented to myself on the fact 
that Abraham was a name which I had 
frequently found in my Bible stories. 
Then, as my hand lay along the level 
rail at my side, I suddenly looked up to 
the horizontal rails at my feet; the zig- 
zag fence had taken on a new and vital 
interest. Had not this Abraham Lincoln 
been said to have split just such rails as 
these, and was he not being enthusias- 
tically called the “rail-splitter?” Yet 
why should a plain chopper of wood be 
wanted to rule our country? The great 
rulers in my gay picture-books wore 
splendid clothes and sat on splendid 
seats, and did not do anything but just 
sit there, or go off and fight other gaily- 
dressed people. It was very perplexing. 

I lifted my eyes to the fresh landscape 
—the undulating carpet of green and 
the trees, not far away, clothed with 
their new foliage. The river beyond 
them was still high, and I could hear the 
rushing water. A clear sky bent above 
my small world, but it brought me no 
answer. 

My problem still unsolved, I slipped 





down from the fence to the spring blos- 
soms nestling in the prairie grass and 
slowly swung along towards home— 
where I asked no questions, but contin- 
ued to think hard. 

Another mail had come—another let- 
ter. There was Collet, our weather- 
beaten old Irishman, slouching up to my 
mother importantly as he drew the 
precious document from a _ capacious 
pocket. 

My father had been sent with others 
to Mr. Lincoln’s home to tell him the 
great news. Again I wondered why, for 
surely Mr. Lincoln read the papers, just 
as we did. Supposing he hadn’t heard, 
why should it take so many people to tell 
him? My world was growing still more 
confusing. 

At last my father was to come back to 
us. I was sent up to Collet’s room the 
night before with directions that he was 
to get a very early start in the morning 
with the span of grays to drive the 
twenty-five miles to meet the Mississippi 
river-boat. A gentle rumble as of mild 
thunder came through the old man’s 
door, and my candle shook in my hand 
as I called timidly, “Collet!” Then, as 
I heard a bounce, I opened the door a 
little, just enough to see the sleepy figure 
sitting bolt upright, rosy-cheeked, with 
grizzly eye-brows and the thin grizzly 
fringe about his lower face. 

The faithful old man, with due hu- 
mility, had always snatched off his cap 
to us, and it was now a new Collet who 
dazedly peered out at me from under a 
peaked coarse yarn night-cap of many 
colors. However, I paused long enough 
to deliver my message before speeding 
back to my mother. 

With the return of my father we be- 
gan to learn more than his brief letter 
had told of this Springfield visit—of the 
tall, grave, kindly man and his “lady” 
in the plain home, and of the celebration 
through the town. He had only written 
hastily of the “long journey of two hun- 
dred miles,” of the “pleasant visit,” wait- 
ing for his home-coming to give the 
eagerly sought details of the momentous 
occasion, But even now satisfaction was 
mingled with disappointment, for most 
seemed to be told in the quiet evenings 
after we children were tucked away in 
our beds. We could hear little except 
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the murmur of voices. Perhaps there was 
being described the modest room in 
which the committee was received, of 
Mrs. Lincoln’s dress. I fought sleep and 
strained my ears to the utmost, but to no 
purpose. It was very trying. 

After this a new baby held my atten- 
tion for several months, and I only 
vaguely remember that my father was 
away much of the summer. His letters 
came back from Illinois, but I did not 
understand until much older, that he had 
been sent with a certain Mr. Hale to 
campaign for the proposed president 
through his own state. 


T WAS in the late autumn, when the 
country was ringing with the tri- 

umph of the presidential elections, when 
my father had again gone to Springfield, 
and his letters were once more coming 
back to us, that I returned to “affairs of 
state,” and, wandering through the crisp, 
pungent stubble where a burnt clearing 
had been made about our home, pictured 
to myself my father‘s further meetings 
with Mr. Lincoln. I had liked his por- 
traits and, as I heard of his love for 
funny stories, I knew the grave face 
could smile. When, at the close of an 
interview, (so my father had written), 
Mr. Lincoln had said, “I will tell you 
a secret,” and had confided the fact that 
he and Mrs. Lincoln were to take the 
same train that he did on the morrow 
for Chicago—that they might steal away 
from the besetting crowds—I was par- 
ticularly charmed, for I dearly loved 
secrets; also “parties,” and the next let- 
ter strained my imagination for it told of 
a delightful supper given by a Mr. Judd, 
(chairman of the Illinois Republican 
State Committee, and close friend of 
Mr. Lincoln), where there were assem- 
bled Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, Mr. Ham- 
lin (I had to learn what a vice-president 
was), and several other most interesting 
people. Were they served nice hot bis- 
cuits with maple syrup like ours, or such 
jelly as my mother made from our Min- 
nesota plums? 

In the following March, when I was 
nine years old, and when my father had 
gone to Washington for the inaugura- 
tion, I turned again to political inter- 
ests. My father wrote of meeting the 
new vice-president in New York, and of 
completing his journey with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamlin, in their private car. I at 
once pictured the “private car’ as a 
cross between the George Washington 
coach of my history and such a chariot 
as figured in the circus-posters that had 
come my way. When, a few years later, 
I was taken to Washington myself and 
saw the trim, modest, ex-vice-president 
quietly strolling along Pennsylvania 
avenue, I recalled this vivid picture of 
my imagination with much amusement. 

My father wrote from Washington 
that President Lincoln was going to give 


him an “appointment.”’ Then came the 
news that Utah territory, as put down 
on my school map, was to be cut in two, 
and the western half called Nevada. 
Everything seemed to be happening at 
once. While I was adjusting the last fact 
in my mind, and was still wondering if 
I would have to have a new geography, 
the word came that President Lincoln 
had made my father surveyor-general of 
this new territory. It looked so far away 
on the map that I was frightened. My 
father was troubled, too, evidently, for 
he wrote (again old letters assist my 
memory), that he “felt at first he could 
not think of it,” but friends called atten- 
tion to the wonderful mines then opening 
up in that region, and affording all kinds 
of opportunities, so he had accepted, and 


John W. North—pioneer 
(from an old daguerreotype) 


was coming home to prepare for the great 
change which was to come into our lives. 

My mother, always courageous, faced 
the situation with the indomitable spirit 
which was continually an inspiration as 
well as a comfort and source of strength 
to my father. I remember the cheeriness 
with which she continued to sing on to 
her babies, her rare voice full of the 
spontaneity of a bird. When more ma- 
ture I came to realize the almost touch- 
ing grace which she had always conferred 
on the crude conditions around her. 

We children now began to wander 
about with an embarrassing sense of free- 
dom while our elders were occupied in 
dismantling the home and packing for 
our removal. Our treasures took on 
added value, and familiar spots grew 
dearer with the thought of leaving them. 
There was the substantial house of wood 
with its long piazza where we could 
play, and where the ever interesting 
stage-coach passed and re-passed daily. 
Below the road was the well-worn path 
which led down to the river. Across the 


river were many trees, where, as the 
snow melted away at the end of winter, 
there were “maple sugarings,” and 
where, in August, one found many wild 
plums. Here and there, dotting the 
landscape, were the few village homes. 

At the back of our house was the 
wood-pile, and a small house built of 
bass-wood slabs from my father’s saw 
mill. This small establishment, equipped 
with a few pieces of cast-off furniture, 
was my play-house. Quite near, in a 
hollow of the undulating hill-side, was a 
clump of hazel bushes which was once 
known to have furnished a switch for 
the mild disciplining of certain restless 
and too entertaining little people. Just 
over the top of the hill was the one- 
room school-house. My brother George 
and I were sent there at one time, carry- 
ing each day our small basket of luncheon 
and attended by our pet fawn, Jennie, 
who would reach over my shoulder and 
put her pretty nose into the basket. There 
were sometimes carnelians and agates to 
be picked up along the path. To the left 
was the pasture, and the long slope there 
culminated in a large clump of trees at 
the water’s edge, on our own side of the 
river. 


ROM THESE TREES whip-poor- 

wills pierced the quiet of our nights. 
Once within my memory there had been 
stranger night-sounds—sounds which had 
driven me with a bound, in my little 
night-gown, from my bed and to the 
window where I had stood, frightened 
and shivering, my sleep-dazed eyes trying 
to take in the startling scene. In a space 
among the trees a great fire was blazing, 
with interlacing boughs across it, and it 
was surrounded by numbers of fantastic, 
flitting figures. Around and around and 
around they circled. Faster and faster 
they danced. There were continual wild 
cries that yet seemed almost like songs. 
Higher and more shrill rose the weird 
chant. Fascinated, I had shivered and 
watched. 

Then through the open door I had 
heard my father and my mother at their 
window. I had caught the word: “It is 
a war-dance.” It was then I knew that 
these strange figures were Indians—and 
probably Sioux. There had been a note 
of concern in my father’s voice, though 
he could then little anticipate the horri- 
ble massacres that were to take place in 
Minnesota two years later. 

While we watched the strange voices 
had gradually ceased, and the great fire 
died down. As I crept back into bed I 
heard the whip-poor-wills again. 

Sometimes a group of squaws, strag- 
gling by our home, had paused to look in 
a window, chattering and laughing while 
my mother bathed and dressed her babies. 
She had quickly swept us older children 
away from a window one day when she 
found us watching two Indians who 


(Continued on page 364) 
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HE summer that Lesley was four 
years old she made a poor recov- 
[ ery from a simple childish ail- 
ment and continued to look peaked and 
pale, and to be somewhat listless and 
inclined to easy tears. The doctor ad- 
vised an immediate change to bracing 
air, and, fortunately, we could plan for 
something of the sort, for Kenneth’s an- 
nual holiday was just at hand. Kenneth, 
my husband, is a Scotsman and sub-edi- 
tor of one of the great London dailies, 
while I happen to be an American, 
though my father and I have long been 
resident in this country. These explan- 
ations, you will doubtless think, have 
little to do with my story; but they are, 
in fact, a part of it, for everybody knows 
that the amount of credence you are 
willing to grant to any tale depends 


Corbiestanes 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


and here he fondled Lesley’s curls, “as 
any in the land.” 


Ce TT is awfully kind of you, Laird, 
to think of it,” I answered; and 
I’ll see what Ken says. Do you really 
mean we could walk right into it, Ken 
and the baby and Janet, and would old 
What-do-you-call-her cook for us?” 
“Alison is her name. Yes, she’d cook 
for you, willingly; and an A-1 cook she 
is, when she can get anything to exercise 
her skill on. Corbiestanes is on a moor, 
you know, and ten miles from a market. 
You must make up your minds to rough 
living. The air’s meat and drink too, as 
my grandfather used to say, and you're 





text perfectly well, and it isn’t meat for 
babes. If those are the corbies that gave 
your house its name, it must be un- 
canny.” 

“On my life, no,” laughed the Laird, 
rising. “They were common, ordinary 
crows, who ne’er did worse than plun- 
der the corn fields. But, really now, 
Mistress Elsie, I mean it. Corbiestanes 
is yours for the season, if you'll have it, 
with old Alison and Dauvit and the 
‘powny’ thrown in. You tell Ken I 
claim a share in this lint-locked wean 
of yours, and that I'll provide a roof 
for her this summer if he’ll provide the 
meat; and he gave me his hand in 
good-bye. 

“You're the best of friends, Laird,” 
I answered, gratefully; and your sug- 

gestion solves a difficulty. I’m for 





largely upon the person who tells it. 

Kenneth, then, is a canny Scot, 
which means that his heart is as soft 
and his head as hard as any of his 
race, and I am the child of a peo- 
ple supposed, at least, to be sharp 
and clear-eyed, with but little non- 
sense about them. 

Kenneth naturally declared at 
once for his “ain countrie,” as soon 
as he heard that change of air was 
necessary, but, all his forebears hav- 
ing departed this life, and having 
obeyed literally the Scriptural in- 
junction to leave the world as naked 
as when they came into it, he had 
no ancestral halls to which we might 








THE DESERT MOON BEFORE A 
SAND STORM 


7 'O-NIGHT 
I saw the full-moon rise 


Strange, stranger than all nights before; 
A huge moon, sifting streams of fire— 
Rose-fire into a dim mauve sea. 


I felt it—the fire 
Sift through me, 
Rose-fire sifting through me 
Into a dim mauve sea. 
—Agnes Cornell. 


Corbiestanes, heart and soul, if Ken- 
neth will say yes.” 

By next morning’s post came a 
letter from the Laird, and Ken read 
it to me while we were at break- 
fast. ‘He's really keen on our tak- 
ing the place,” he commented ; “and 
look! he encloses a picture of it,” 
and he tossed me a time-stained 
photograph. 

So this was Corbiestanes! “See, 
Lesley,” I cried, turning to the 
child, “how all the gables of the 
house are cut into nice steps for the 
poor crows to rest on when they’re 
tired.” 

“Poor trowies! Pity ‘teps!” 














repair. 

I was making this semi-jocose 
statement to the “Laird” when he drop- 
ped in for tea the Sunday afternoon after 
the medical verdict, and he laughed and 
said: “Why not let me lend you ‘Cor- 
biestanes’? You’re as welcome to it as 
flowers in May, if you'll take it.” 

I exclaimed. 
Is it a house, 


“ ‘Corbiestanes ?’ ” 
“What a quaint name! 
and is it yours?” 

“Fancy Ken never speaking of it! Is 
it mine, indeed? Why do you suppose 
he calls me the ‘Laird?’ Corbiestanes 
is an old house in Blankshire that has 
been in my family for generations, 
though it’s twenty years since I’ve seen 
it, I suppose. The shooting’s poor now, 
and I can’t afford to keep the place up. 
Still, the house has never been closed, 
and old Alison has it “aye ready” in case 
I should chance to appear at any time. 
She had a bad illness a while back, but 
she’s fit again, they tell me, and old 
Dauvit’s always on hand with the 
‘powny’ and the cart. It’s ‘caller air’ up 
there, and as good for this wee lassie,” 


needing the less ‘parritch.’ ”’ 

“It sounds ideal,” I mused; “and the 
name is attractive enough, really. ‘Cor- 
biestanes!’ isn’t it dear! What does it 
mean, Laird?” 

“Oh, just crow-steps, or crow-stones. 
You know the old ballad of the Twa 
Corbies ?” 

“Yes; a grisly thing. If you're go- 
ing to recite it, let me ring for Janet 
to take Lesley away.” 

“Nonsense! I don’t know it even; 
except the first verse, perhaps,” and he 
half-said, half-sang, with his eyes on 
the fire: 

“There were twa corbies sat on a tree, 

Large and black as black might be, 

And one until the other ’gan say: 

‘Where shall we go and dine today? 

Shall we dine by the wild saut sea? 

Shall we dine ’neath the greenwood 
tree?’”’ 

“More, more” clamored Lesley, from 
her seat on his knee. 

“No more,” I cried, “as you value 
your life, Laird. I remember the con- 


cooed Lesley, patting the picture; 
but in my heart of hearts I didn’t 
agree with her. I took an instant dis- 
like to the bare, gaunt, high-shouldered 
building, to the bare, gaunt hill behind 
it, to the avenue of gaunt, gloomy firs 
leading to the gates; and I began to be- 
lieve that the original twa corbies of the 
ballad had indeed christened the place, 
and that in that very avenue they had 
croaked of the new-slain knight: 

“Ye shall sit on his white hause-bane, 

I will pick out his bonnie blue een; 
Ye'll tak a tress of his yellow hair, 

To theek your nest when it grows bare; 
The gowden down on his young chin 
Will do to rowe my young ones in.” 


I did not dare confide my feelings to 
my husband, however, for he always 
thought me over-imaginative, and, in- 
deed, it would have been folly to find 
fault with so unexpected a windfall as 
a country house presented free of charge 
for the season. 

When I showed the photograph to 
nurse Janet, I noted that she evinced no 
particular enthusiasm either, though she 
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said: “Aye, indeed, a graund hoose, 
mam!” But I heard her later confiding 
to the cook her feelings in regard to 
“corbie-craws,” which she considered 
“ill-faurt birds that aye gave her a kind 
o’ cauld grue in the marrow o’ her 
banes.” 

Lesley mended from the very moment 
that a journey was suggested, and ran 
about chattering of the garden, and the 
pony, and all the moorland delights the 
Laird told her of. 

“It will be a joy to old Alison to see 
a child playing in the garden once more,” 
he said, meditatively, as he smoked in 
the study one evening. ‘“There’s been 
none about the house for half a century, 
to my knowledge. I was born in In- 
dia, you know, and brought up in Eng- 
land after my father’s death. The first 
visit I made to Corbiestanes, I was a 
long-legged, awkward lad, and I had a 
desperate love affair there with a distant 
cousin who was visiting my grand-par- 
ents. She was a beautiful creature, years 
older than I, and she never took the 
least notice 6f me.” 

“What became of her?” I asked, won- 
dering if I was finding the secret of the 
Laird’s lonely life. 


“Oh, she’s dead long ago,” he an- 


swered, rising rather hurriedly and pre- 


paring to take his leave; “long ago,— 
but I always see her in that old garden 
among the flowers. A pale blue dress 
she wore, like another tall flower her- 
self.” 

In course of time our preparations 
were made, and, with the brightest an- 
ticipations, as far as Ken and Lesley 
were concerned, at least, we took the 
“Flying Scotsman” one gray morning 
and sped to the North. It was late aft- 
ernoon when we reached the market 
town of Balweary, and Lesley was al- 
ready tired and a bit fretful. The day 
had darkened steadily, too, and Kenneth 
had seen his native hills enveloped in 
their native mist and rain since first he 
espied them. The drive to Corbiestanes 
was long, and the road rough, and when 
at last we jolted through the avenue of 
gaunt firs, each separate one of them 
was creaking and complaining in the 
tempest and tossing its funeral plumes 
to heaven. 

“Gude guide us, siccan a nicht!”’ mur- 
mured Janet, holding Lesley closer; and 
I, if I had not been ashamed, could have 
mingled my tears with the raindrops. 

At last an oblong of light shone 
through the storm, and old Alison, hold- 
ing a lamp above her head, stood in the 
doorway. We were too wet and weary 
to think of anything but shelter at the 
moment, but I carried to my room an 
instantaneous photograph of her slightly- 
twisted neck and wry mouth, and won- 
dered why she kept glancing backward 
over her shoulder as she ushered us down 
the corridor. 


As to the physical deformities, I 
learned next day that they were the re- 
sults of a paralytic shock a few years 
before: as to the backward glance, I 
gained my own information at a price. 


O, I was never happy there a mo- 

ment. A stone dropped into my 
heart when I first saw the counterfeit 
of the old house, and the reality only 
added to its weight. Corbiestanes was 
old, it was ugly, it was bare, it was re- 
mote, it was inaccessible; but there was 
something else amiss with it, for houses 
have been old and ugly and bare and 
remote and inaccessible before, and yet 
warm with happiness, and bright with 
laughter, and gay with contentment. 
This old place was different in som: 
mysterious, inexplicable way. The wind 
blew about it night and day like a spirit 
in torment; the gaunt firs were ever 
complaining; and the jet black corbies 
were “aye fleein’”’, as Janet said, “round 
an’ round abune the hoose,” or cawing 
clamorously on their appointed steps in 
the gables. 

The room I selected for Lesley’s nurs- 
ery, on account of its southern exposure, 
would have quartered a regiment, and 
a dozen of the troopers could have slept 
in the old four-poster with its faded 
tapestry hangings. There was an oak 
cabinet, richly carved, in the room, 
which nurse appropriated for baby’s 
wardrobe, and I never sat by the fire 
there a half hour without seeming to see 
the carven figures grinning and girning 
at me in the flickering light. 

I might have been overwrought and 
nervous, although I was conscious of no 
reason for being so; but there was a 
vague oppression upon me, ever growing 
heavier, from the first moment I passed 
through that old stone doorway. Ken- 
neth is a man, of course; and if he had 
any unpleasant impressions that first 
night, which I doubt, they were quickly 
dissipated by a good fire, and a bette: 
dinner, for Alison turned out a famous 
cook and could have made broth with 
a nail, as the Swedish saying goes. 

We all went to our beds early and I 
myself saw that Lesley’s sheets had been 
properly aired, and that she had suffi- 
cient covers. She was asleep before I 
left her, though she must have been rest- 
less in the night, for I distinctly heard 
her cry once or twice, a little, fretful, 
wailing cry. I was for getting up, but 
Ken reminded me that nurse was beside 
her and could give her anything she 
needed, and I yielded and went oit to 
sleep again. 

I wakened early next morning, partly 
because a sunbeam stole through the old 
chintz curtains and struck athwart my 
eyes, and partly because of a persistent 
tapping on Ken’s dressing-room window. 
It was a light, regular tap,—too regular, 
I thought, to be made by a branch, and 


finally roused me so thoroughly that I 
crept out of bed to see what caused it. 
Tiptoeing across the floor, I glanced 
through the half-open door of the dress- 
ing-room and saw outside, on the win- 
dow-sill, a small brown bird, knocking 
on the glass as persistently as if he were 
demanding entrance to his rightful home. 
He flew away as soon as I espied him. 
and when I told Ken about it as he was 
yawning himself awake, he said, sleepily: 
“If we weren’t moderns, we'd be well 
frightened by a bird tapping at the win- 
dow.” 

“Why,” I asked, eagerly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,—it’s just a su- 
perstition: you know the country’s fuil 
of them. I believe the auld wives say 
it betokens an early death in the house. 
I hope it doesn’t mean that Alison’s go- 
ing to ‘turn it up,’ any way. Her cook- 
ing will compensate for whatever else 
the place lacks ;” and heré he betook him- 
self to his bath. 

Nurse Janet nodded portentously 
when told about the bird, and said “Eh, 
mam, ’tis weel kent for an ill sign in 
my pairt of the country.”” When ques- 
tioned about Lesley’s crying in the night, 
however, she indignantly denied it and 
said the wee bairn had slept without 
waking the whole night through. And 
indeed she looked it, with her bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks, “fit as a fiddle,” 
as Ken expressed it, and ready to explore 
every nook of the old garden. 

The beauties of this region, however, 
lay altogether in the past. The Laird 
had described it as it used to be, no 
doubt, in the old days when he had 
made occasional visits to his grandpar- 
ents, but its glories had long since de- 
parted. There were a few neglected 
rose-trees growing in green and mouldy 
beds, some patches of forget-me-nots un- 
der the hedge of thorns, and a fair show- 
ing of vegetables in a warm corner. 
What attracted Lesley, however, was a 
ruined outhouse with a gaping window 
half-covered with vines, that could just 
be reached through the hedge. To this 
window she insisted on climbing, by the 
help of the fallen stones, and there she 
leaned upon the sill, peering within as 
if to discover something she had lost. 

“Come, baby,” I cried, uneasy at her 
silence; “come, and mummy will take 
you for a walk.” 

She hurried to me then, and we ran 
down the avenue to the entrance gates 
where the post box stood which was to 
be our only means of communication 
with the outside world. Our hands full 
of Ken’s letters and papers, we were re- 
turning when Lesley stopped suddenly, 
crying: “Water, mummy!” and I 
turned to see, just beyond the firs, a 
dark loch which had been veiled by the 
tempest of the previous night. The sun 
glinted on the tall willows and alders 


(Continued on page 366) 
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IH READING a waste of sage and 

| juniper, and scattered lava rock, 

a little “narrow-gauge” toils 

northward along the arid flanks of the 

California Sierras. To the eastward, 

Nevada slumbers, vague, pillowed on 

treasure. Across her solitude our tiny 
whistle sounds. 

Scanty way-stations blister in change- 
less, dusty sunshine. No husbandman 
has learned to milk this fertile, savage 
land. Serene she waits; unhurried, 
bides the thousand years that are her day. 

The desert spreads in a vast plain; 
the bed of some ancient sea whose peb- 
bly beach line rises, a mighty frieze, 
high up in the encircling buttes. On the 
station platform stands a seedy land- 
agent, with fabulous tales of water in 
the future. Across the level waste loom 
the shacks of deluded victims. Stark 
land-hunger runs naked everywhere in 
miles of futile, greedy fence. 

Suddenly, for it is in September, over 
the desert a drifting harvest whitens; 
long trainloads of lambs creak out of the 
North! 

Other trains of lambs; and now the 
shriveled stations stand lost in great 
corrals—vast beds of quilted, wooly 
backs. Here, gesticulating, vociferating 
in scraps of French, and Spanish, and 
one other most confounding tongue, 
hover sprightly, dark shepherds. Who 
are they? And by what magic, from a 
grudging wilderness flows this stream of 
wealth? 

“Boscos” the shepherds are, so they tell 
me at the well-lined hotel bar. These 
moving herds are but fatlings of the 
flocks. With countless bands of sheep 
the “Boscos” hold the open range, have 
driven the cattle out; the “bucaroos” 
are up against it; a white man can’t 
make a living any more. No, they tell 
me, a white man may not pan in this 
stream of gold; he can’t handle sheep; 
he can’t train the dogs; he can’t stand 
the lonesomeness. It takes a “Bosco” 
to be a sheepman, they tell me at the bar. 


Their lambs safely loaded, their big 
cheques as safely stowed away, enter a 
company of these swarthy gentlemen, 
calling drinks around. Basques of the 
Pyrenees, alien among all other breeds 
of men, these sheepmen are. Aloof, se- 
cure on mountains, their ancestors 
watched sweep by the warring tides of 
Gaul and Roman, Goth and Frank and 
Saracoen. “A simple shepherd folk, they 
crushed the hosts of Charlemagne; and, 
shepherds still, they overrun the Cali- 
fornia mountains. 

Here shows a racial type; smooth 
limbs; deep chests; round heads crested 





Shepherd Basques of California 


By PETER VAN VALKENBURGH 


with stiff, dark hair; tawny mustaches; 
dark-clouded greenish eyes. Stout, up- 
standing fellows these, fiery and quick- 
moving; what is the secret of their gol- 
den touch? 


HEY meet me in off-hand frontier 
manner,—Dudque, Echeverre, Min- 
diano, Hermasoillo, Indiano,—the Mis- 
sourians around the bar pronounced it 
“Injianner”. Will I go with them to 
the mountains? But first they must 
know if the wine has come. It is here, 
two mighty casks of claret! 
In the morning a patient travel-seas- 
oned cavalcade clutters the little town. 








NOCTURNE 


F you should come tonight, my dear, 
And all the glory of first love could 
shine 
From out your eyes and draw us near 
By that mute-speaking, kindred sign, 
We'd know the meaning of the world, 
tonight. 


No shallow word or innane utterance 

W ould mar that throbbing quietude of 
ours; 

Buz oh! the vast and silent eloquence, 

And wild, exultant kinship with the 
stars ,— 

Beloved mine—if you should come to- 
night. 
—Dorothy Hawley Cartwright. 








Dogs of shepherd strain lie watchful 
everywhere, alert to time the joyous in- 
stant of our setting forth. A string of 
pack mules waits, loaded with sacks of 
canned goods, bacon, flour, and beans. 
The ponies slouch in unkempt gear, their 
quirted reins trailing the dust. Soon 
my laughing Basques burst forth from 
the noisy bar, bearing demijohns to cheer 
our way; and, bantered of the bdlase 
riders of the range, swing awkwardly to 
the saddle. Lashed to a stout buck 
board the precious wine-casks ride en- 
throned; when, moving in a cloud of 
dust, we fare across the shimmering 
desert toward the mountains. 

From the edge of these shadowy gorges 
defile to meet the plain. Within the 
great canyon portals where the movn- 
tain brook sinks baffled in dust, we see 
the ample housing of an old time cattle 
ranch. Stout corrals; roomy, ramshackle 
barns and stables; careful little fenced 
hay meadows; and a ranch house whose 





many added roofs tell of a long-time 
occupancy, spread wide before us. No 
cattle now; the palisaded round corral 
spells horses. 

Two riders, their buckskin chinks a- 
flutter, prance through the great gate 
whose swinging post sits in an Indian 
mortar. A third rider, backing his 
trained horse to the open gate, drawls 
affable good morning. Poco, the camp- 
tender, has left a mutton at the ranch, 
he says; in return, wouldn't the gentle- 
men relish a piece of beef? Will I 
step down and rest my saddle? Courtly 
and dignified this cattleman—a cigarette 
in graceful finger tips—under the wide 
Stetson the kindly old eyes twink!e; his 
people are my people and his God my 
God ; and so I let my roystering Basques 
file on, their wild song ringing. 

Yes, he is one of the old settlers; his 
father was in the round-up of the Mo- 
docs at the Lava Beds. Such a ranch 
as this one might be found at the mouth 
of every watered canyon over all the vast 
range. Yes, it used to be cattle, all 
cattle. He has seen in the great rodeos, 
“rodeers” he called it, twenty thousand 
in a bunch; right out there on the plains 
where these fool settlers come and go; 
and fifty “bucaroos” here over night, 
many atime. But the cattle are gone; 
in a day’s riding on the range one may 
never see a horn. Cattle won’t stay in 
a sheep country, they don’t like the smell. 
No, it isn’t altogether the sheep; cattle 
got so “blamed high” everybody sold out; 
thought they’d never bring such prices 
again. Think of it, forty dollars a head 
straight through a bunch; cows, calves, 
yearlings, everything; who could resist 
it? Yes, after the cattle went, the sheep 
came in and took the range. The ran- 
chers turned to raising horses,—hot 
blooded saddle stuff; Morgan and thor- 
oughbred on mustang and Spanish 
mares,—none better for hard riding. 
But these weren’t big enough; the buyers 
wanted draught. The draught stallions 
cost four and five thousand apiece, and 
the cross was no good,—too violent; it 
will take years to grade it up. Mean- 
while the unpaid notes on the stallions 
are bothering mightily. 

But those poor settlers out there on 
the plains: what do I reckon they'll ever 
be able to do? Dry farm? Isn’t that 
what they are doing? Will I wait for 
a bite to eat? No? Well drop in again 
and stay all night. Glad to have met up 
with me. 

Along the rough canyon floor my pony 
leads, following the wheel-tracks of the 
buckboard. Past the fantastic sky-line 
of the rim-rock, to vast hills rolling sky- 
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ward, swathed in sage, dotted with jun- 
iper; crested with mahogany. From the 
saddle of a ridge I see the white Sierras 
a hundred miles away; and east a hun- 
dred miles the ghastly desert ranges of 
Nevada. Parched and brown the 
mighty feeding lands, dormant in quiv- 
ering heat; yet out of this desolation 
comes the twinkle of a burro bell. 
Looking down, I see the herder, a slim, 
dark boy of twenty, with blanket roll 
slung on his back, a short cabine hanging 
muzzle down, and at his other side a 
desert water-bag; a pensive, brooding 
figure leaning on a staff. 


bearded like Morman elders, sprawl 
comfortably about this celibate assem- 
blage. 

The herder is talking; he works his 
eyebrows, he shrugs his shoulders, he 
spreads his fingers. With kindly skill 
the understanding Basques drew on his 
healing tide of speech. Quiet at last, 
and with untroubled eyes, the boy fol- 
lows his flock into the silent desert. 


OODILY then my Basques toss 
to the dogs the leavings of our 
meal; fill water-bags; cinch tigher 
sweaty, unlifted saddles. Our dusty 








Always the Snow Clad Sierras Loom Above the Shepherds 


Seeing me, he moves away and disap- 


pears. His whistle sounds; sharp yelps 
arise, and the still scene springs to life, 
covered with myriad, leaping sheep. 
They pour over ledges, stream down 
trails and, hemmed by the dogs, their 
great mass slowly rolls away. Black 
sheep speck the band. A funny little 
burro trots after, balancing a prodigious 
pack, topped with a water-keg and sun- 
dry camp utensils. Of the sheepherder 
I saw no more. 

Sheepherder, Ah, the centuries it 
took to tame the word! and it has again 
run savage; our West knows only sheep- 
herders, never shepherds. 

Two thousand sheep, tented by one 
shy boy from the Pyrenees,—a boy so 
shy that, rather than struggle with the 
terrible English words, he turns away 
from the only human face he has seen 
in days. Two thousand sheep, twenty 
thousand dollars, in the care of a home- 
sick boy! 

I overtook my Basques at a desert 
water-hole. Mutton chops are broiling; 
a coffee pot steaming. All about rest a 
band of great rams, five hundred white- 
faced Lincolns. Black sheep are mingled 
with them. A dozen long-haired goats, 


caravan moves on through gray sage 
wastes. In the bright air our spirits 
rise again; the talk is all of sheep. 

How that the rams, being feral in 
their habits, during all but the short rut- 
ting season herd by themselves. So herd 
the bighorn of the Rockies, aloof from 
the ewes and lambs. Black sheep, the 
shepherd says, are never killed or mar- 
keted; are never bought or sold. The 
herder, helpless before the white same- 
ness of his moving thousands, sees easily 
a dark back here and there. He keeps 
his tally of these; if anv are missing, part 
of his flock has strayed. 

Goats are bold, they are sagacious, 
they are strong. They lead the sheep 
where sheep alone will hardly go; they 
hold the timid flock from senseless panic ; 
they press through heavy snows and 
rushing water. 

The little burro follows always. she 
never leaves the sheep. Sometimes thirst 
drives her towards the nearest water- 
hole; but halfway there she turns, and 
scampers back. A horse, they say scorns 
sheep; a mule scorns evervthing; and so, 
wherever sheep are ranged there trots the 
little burro. Once in three days on dry 
feed sheep seek water; on green grass, 


or during a time of dewy nights, they 
show no need of it for days or weeks. 
On good feed sheep travel two or three 
miles a day; on scant range ten or fif- 
teen; the herder must follow. 

Huddled close at dark, the bands bed 
down to sleep. Now the herder lights 
the fire, unpacks the burro, and cooks the 
one warm meal of his day. He feeds 
the dogs, smokes a pipe, cuts and lays a 
bed of sage boughs. He spreads his 
sheepskin, rolls in his blankets, and 
sleeps, with gun and dog beside ‘him. 
From his bed upon the earth no vibration 
of a footfall eludes his shepherd senses. 
A stirring among the sheep, and he is 
on his feet. He fires his gun to frighten 
off the prowling coyotes; he sends the 
dogs around the troubled flock; perhaps, 
for all his pains, at dawn he finds a 
mangled carcass. No time to mourn, 
the band is on the move; he packs his 
burro, and follows after. 

By netted trails the sheep browse on, 
hidden in chaparral coyotes follow 
close, the straggler is doomed. A dozen 
sheep may stray away, but the flock flows 
on unheeding. Turned slowly on the 
farther rim, the great white disk of sheep 
sweeps circling through the day; edged, 
guarded, by the marvelous dogs. The 
safety of the band dwells in the cling- 
ing swarm-like nature of it. Once div- 
ided it will not reunite; of the halves 
the herder must make his own choice. 
Therefore he toils unceasingly, closing 
the rifts, smoothing the outlines of the 
plastic flock. 

Sometimes, surged suddenly up on a 
knife of a rock, the vast band splits 
apart; a wave of sheep pours down some 
lonely tanyon way. ‘The lost sheep drift 
panic-stricken, starving, although in rich 
pastures. If by chance the wanderers 
cross a beaten trail, news of the tragedy 
is carried to camps. Now, hurrying in 
a wide circle, the rescuers glean from the 
wilderness a senseless rabble. The count 
shows hundreds lost. 

Husky-voiced in burning heat my 
Basques talk on. The light dust boils un- 
der our buffeting hoofs. Silent, in later 
hours, we creep around grim, clinkered 
hills into higher, cooler valleys. At dusk 
we file into the lanes of careless moun- 
tain ranch. 

A hundred mules and horses trample 
the meadows which once had been tented 
hay lands; these, my Basques tell me, 
are their pack animals. A score of pup- 
pies tumble out to greet us, sheep dogs 
bred to meet a future need. Eager, 
dark young men swarm about us, seizing 
joyfully letters covered with foreign 
post-marks. Packs are thrown off, sad- 
dles and harness strown on the*dry earth, 
mules and horses shunted to pasture. 
With glad shouts the wine casks are 
rolled tenderly away, set up on wooden 
bucks, and straightway tapped. 


(Continued on page 369) 
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OLLIE HARDY wrung out 
M the last sheet, straightened her 

bent back and pushed the hair 
from her forehead with a weary gesture. 
The crippled hands of the broad-faced 
alarm clock, standing grotesquely on one 
leg on the shelf above the kitchen sink, 
ticking off the seconds with unbroken 
monotony, pointed to the hour of eleven. 
She was late with the weekly wash to- 
day; clothes were yet to be hung, lines 
propped and tubs put away, by which 
time the children would come trooping 
in from school, boisterous, hungry, 
clamorous as healthy young animals for 
their dinner, and she would have to 
hold them in check until Jim arrived 
at ten minutes past twelve, hot and 
grimy from his work in the town garage. 

Then there would be much 


The Dream House 


By DORRIS MARCIA HUME 


wrought little, telltale lines about an 
otherwise tender mouth; the raven 
blackness of her hair seemed but to 
emphasize maliciously the ever-increas- 
ing threads of silver. And she had been 
the prettiest girl in the valley when 
Jim Hardy had won her—fifteen years 
ago. 


S she hastened about her work her 
A thoughts, like uncaged birds, flew 
back over the years. Once a little, half- 
wistful smile tugged at the corners of 
her mouth, but it faded before given 
expression. Fifteen years! How long 
since that first, glorious twentieth of 
June! ‘The memory of it still lived, 





It seemed the 
fulfilment of a promise, the answer to 


her life were before her. 


a prayer. Here was a home. A home! 
Its very quaintness fascinated her. The 
low, rambling structure of weather-aged 
gray stucco; the wide, inviting porch, 
massive with the weight of pink ram- 
blers and wisteria; the tiny-paned 
French windows opening on a minature 
rose garden; the trim, flagged walk bor- 
dered with delphinium, running down 
to the white gate in the green hedge— 
she loved it all, though the grass now 
grew thick between the flagstones, and 
the gate hung limply from one rusty 
hinge. 

Year after year in silence she had 
watched the advance of slow decay; had 
seen the smooth, green sweep of lawn 
grow ragged and unkept, and 
the fragrant moss and tea 





chattering from the children, a 





few remarks from Jim, the 
scraping of chairs pushed back 
from the table, good-byes, the 
shuffle of departing feet, the P 
familiar slam of the front 
door, and she would be alone 
again, facing the disordered 
table with its unwashed dish- 
es and a host of small, never- 
ending tasks, with perhaps a 
moment to slip into a fresh 
gingham frock and smooth 
her hair in case someone might 
call. Then it would be sup- 
per time, more bustle and— 
more dishes. 

The children would make 
insistent demands on_ her 
precious evening hours until 
their bedtime, while Jim, too 








FINALE 
AM about to die 
And leave the gay enchanting garden 


Where I have drowsed through perfumed hours 
None but a rose may know. 
The robe of green that sheathed my lovely form 
Has whipped to shreds. 

The Sun who warmed me with his smile 
Now burns to brown my petals 

And the light breeze with whom I dallied 
Wrilfully flouts me. 

I feel my crimson heart grow cold. 

Above me hovers eagerly a humming bird, 
Waiting to bear away my soul 

Upon a chariot of irridescent wings 

To a land of long-dead Summer dreams. 


—Frances Wierman. 


roses beg piteously for care 
that never came. Only the 
rambler and wisteria seemed 
untouched by the passing of 
the years. They grew steadi- 
ly, almost defiantly, entwining 
about each other until the 
porch in spring was a rippling 
sea of pink and lavender, and 
the air drowsy with the dron- 
ing of a thousand bees. 

Their hardiness was the 
subject of some comment, but 
what Mollie might have told 
of occasional evening walks 
and an old bucket safely hid- 
den in the tall grasses by the 
moss-covered well curb, re- 
mained a secret locked deep 
within the recesses of her 
heart. 














tired to talk, would fall asleep 
in the old, green hammock on 
the porch, nor could any amount of 
persuasion induce him to leave it until 
the chill of the night air forced him to 
come groping in to bed; to waken her 
by his stumbling in his clumsy effort to 
be noiseless, or by the sudden, blinding 
glare of the unshaded light when he 
found the switch. 


And today was their anniversary! 
Hers and Jim’s. Fifteen years married! 
Fifteen. And she was thirty-eight! 
Thirty-eight! Thirty-eight! That was 
old—old! Thirty-eight! It sounded 
like a knell. 


Half startled she paused for a mo- 
ment before the little, cracked mirror 
that hung by the pump on the back 
porch, staring as if a stranger’s coun- 
tenance were reflected there. The face 
that looked back at her was worn and 
tired; a half-concealed sullenness sha- 
dowed a pair of deep gray eyes and 





glowed like a priceless jewel, as some- 
thing too beautiful for time to mar. The 
dreams there had been then! The golden 
hopes for the future! The wonderful 
plans that two may make together! 
Dreams. Plans. Stardust! 


Mollie’s dearest, fondest dream had 
been to buy the Carson place. Always, 
it seemed, it had been her Castle-in- 
Spain, her rainbow gold, the pinnacle 
of her desire. The drabness of her 
girlhood in the crowded household of a 
practical uncle and aunt had served but 
to intensify her inherent love of beauty, 
her longing for a home. Not just a 


house, as she had once told Jim in those 
first radiant days of their plans together ; 
houses one might find without difficulty, 
but a home—that was different. 

From the first moment she had seen 
the Carson place she had felt as if that 
for which she had quested vainly all 


For year after year the hope 
of ownership had persisted. Undaunted, 
the Phoenix of new hope had risen from 
the ashes of her failure. 

“Next year we shall be able to buy 
it! Next year it will be mine,” she 
used to tell herself, and when things 
looked blackest she would add, as if to 
still her fears, “For sure, next year.” 

She had lived in every room of the 
house in her vivid imagination until it 
seemed she become a part of it. Rocked 
in quiet contentment on the flower- 
scented porch; served imaginery tea and 
sugar cakes in the low-ceilinged drawing 
room with its window seats and dia- 
mond-paned lattices; toiled happily in 
the tiny sunbathed kitchen, tucked the 
children to bed in the little, dormered 
nests under the eaves and slept peaceful- 
ly in the rose-tinted room that would be 
hers and Jim’s. 

It seemed to Mollie that for fifteen 
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trying years she had lived on visions of 
the Carson place. Through those first 
three heart-breaking years of little Jun- 
ior’s life, when Hope fluttered poised 
for flight, when pompous doctors from 
the city gathered about a small, white 
crib and consulted in low tones, shaking 
dubious heads. The night of the baby’s 
operation she had crept away like a 
stricken thing to the solace of the rose 
garden, and returned, strengthened to 
face the triumphant surgeon. But the 
surgeon had gone away, and with him 
Jim’s little pile of savings. That time 
she had smiled; she had her baby. 

Then Bob and little Jack had come 
along and their small rented house 
seemed hopelessly inadequate to meet the 
demands of her growing family. The 
Carson place was just the right size. 
“Soon!” she had whispered to herself. 
“it will be soon now.” 

At first she used to shudder, fearful 
lest someone would buy it before her 
chance would come, and once when the 
wind had blown down the faded For 
Sale sign, she had leaned weakly against 
the gate post and cried from sheer re- 
lief when she saw it half-hidden in the 
grass. But as time went on and no one 
seemed to want it she had come to look 
upon it as reserved for the day when 
she might feel the pride of possession. 

And then—two weeks ago the blow 
had fallen. Crushing. Bewildering. 

It was old Mrs. Allan, the neighbor- 
hood telltale, come to borrow a cup of 
sugar and dispense the latest gossip, who 
had unwittingly given the deathblow to 
her hopes. 

“Well, I do see as how the old Car- 
son place is sold at last,” she had said 
cheerfully, ignorant of the portent of 
her words. “Seems to me it’s about 
time it was bein’ fixed up.” 

Mollie, stooping over the sugar bar- 
rel, cup in hand, had felt a tremor pass 
through her, an icy hand clutch her 
heart. She had straightened up jerkily, 
the room reeling before her. 

“Glory be! What’s the matter?” The 
old woman’s face had been anxious as 
she assisted Mollie to a chair. “Set 
down, set down, Mis’ Hardy. Ain't 
you well?” 

“T’m — all — right.” Mollie had 
wrenched her set lips into the semblance 
of a smile, though there was death in 
her heart and her face was ghastly. “I 
got dizzy stooping over so far—the bar- 
rel is nearly empty—I’ll have to tell 
Jim to get some more—no, no, I’m per- 
fectly all right:-Mrs. Allen, don’t be 
worrying about me. I—I have these 
spells sometimes — they’re nothing.” 
Again that slow smile like the agonized 
movement of a cramped muscle. “What 
were you saying about the—the—Car- 
son place?” She had almost whispered 
the name. 

“My! You look real pale,” the old 


lady had said. “You want to be takin’ 
good care of yer heart, Mis’ Hardy. 
Looks to me like it ain’t over strong. 
Oh yes, about that old, run-down Car- 
son place. I don’t see what anyone’d 
want with it now, though it was right 
purty when the old man died fifteen 
year ago. I mind as how it was allus 
called ‘that purty little house in Oak 
Street,’ and I dunno, after all, as maybe 
it mightn’t be fair now if it was fixed 
up some. My boy did say as how it’s 
real good on the inside, though it do 
be needin’ paint and shingles on the 
out.” 

“Who—who bought it?” Mollie’s 
voice had sounded strange and distant to 
her ears. “Was it someone in town?” 


RS. ALLEN had pursed her 

mouth and shaken her head. “I 
dunno Mis’ Hardy. I ain’t heard as 
yet. John didn’t tell me ‘til just as 
he was leavin’ for work an’ the news 
took me so sort of by surprise like, it 
bein’ so long an’ all since anybody’d 
been livin’ there, that I clean forgot 
to ask him. But,” she had added wise- 
ly, “I’ll be askin’ tonight without fail. 
Well, I must be runnin’ along, Mis’ 
Hardy, an’ be gettin’ my dinner on to 
cook, Thanks fer the sugar; I'll get 
John to get some an’ pay you back soon’s 
I can. An’ take good care of yerself, 
Mis’ Hardy; them spells don’t mean 
nothin’ good. Oh yes, I near forgot to 
tell you as how Stillson’s has a new 
baby—a girl. They do say Tom Still- 
son’s clean upset ‘cause it ain’t a boy, 
but the Lord knows best I guess, least- 
ways I allus figgered He did. Well, 
’bye Mis’ Hardy,” and the old gossip 
had slammed the door as she went down 
the steps. 

For the first few moments Mollie had 
sat as if stunned by an unseen blow, star- 
ing before her with fixed, sombre eyes, 
one hand convulsively gripping the edge 
of the table, knuckles showing white 
splotches against the redness of the skin. 
Rigid, tense, she crouched in her chair, 
so still it seemed as if life itself had 
gone. And there was death—death’ in 
agony, of the secret hope she had cher- 
ished for so long. 

Finally, with a sudden, swift intake 
of breath that was like the gasp of a 
wounded thing, she had risen slowly and 
looked about her at the unattractive, 
awkwardly planned, little house, with 
its square, box-like rooms, its lurid wall- 
papers and its steep, pine staircase, that 
she had tried so hard to make a home 
until the time should come, and quite 
suddenly she hated it, realized she had 
always hated it, as a tread mill, a prison, 
shutting her in from the world of beauty 
she loved, forcing her, as a merciless 
taskmaster, to the same dreary drudgery, 
the same never-ending routine for time 
without end, without compensation or 


reward. 

Then she had thought of Jim, and 
with the same startling revulsion of feel- 
ing she had hated him too. Other men 
with no better chance than his had 
climbed, expanded, achieved, left the lit- 
tle town for newer, vaster fields of en- 
deavor, while he had stayed on, week 
after week, month after month, year 
after year, working, slaving it seemed, 
and she had scrimped and saved and 
done without, and made things over and 
remade, with the hope that someday— 
and now it was too late. For them that 
someday would never come. They were 
Misfortune’s elect. Someone else had 
taken what she knew was rightfully hers 
—hers by right of patience and sacrifice. 

And she was not to blame. She had 
tried—agonizingly hard. With a crook- 
ed twitching of her lips she thought of 
the little, wooden box in the right hand 
bureau drawer, which was to hold the 
beginning of a future bank account—and 
had failed. Failed because of the many 
demands she had tried to supply. 


No, it was not her fault. It was 
not. Then it must be Jim’s. He had 
been content to drift along, waiting, de- 
laying, even grumbling sometimes over 
the bills and current expenses she la- 
bored so to keep at a minimum, and now 
their chance was gone—and they were 
growing old. Nothing lay ahead! Al- 
ready the oldest boy was becoming rest- 
less. Even before his voice had lost its 
childish treble, his eager eyes were fixed 
on fields afar. Soon he would leave 
the nest to try his fledgling wings; the 
others would follow, and there would 
be left just she and Jim, and the drab 
monotony of soured old age. Not even 
the dream of that fragrant, tangled, lit- 
tle garden and the sweet peace of the 
flower-scented porch that had helped 
over so many hard places. Just the 
same old, weary round, dragging on 
until the end. 

Her throat had tightened suddenly 


and she clutched it with work-hardened | 


fingers, but no tears came to her relief. 
Then gradually, with the sinister motion 
of some loathsome, crawling thing, a 
dull rebellion, a revolting bitterness, 
sickening in its intensity, had seemed to 
creep across the unguarded threshold of 
her very soul. 

The children had come noisily in from 
school, hungry, restless, with a thousand 
things to claim her attention. 

“Dinner ready, mother?” 

“Mother, Squib Williams tare my 
collar; will you fix it?” 

“Gee! I cut my finger an inch deep, 
mother. Where's the peroxide?” 


“Mother, I need fifty cents for a new 
book. Got to have it today.” 


“Dinner almost ready, mother?” 


“Mother, can I go swimming with 
Squib after school? Aw, mother!” 
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“Mother can we have dinner soon. 
I’m starved.” 

To all their questions she had given 
answer in a curiously unnatural voice. 
Mended Bob’s collar. Bandaged Jack’s 
finger. Even smiled mechanically at 
their time-worn jests—but only with 
her lips. 

And her feeling toward Jim did not 
change. She almost dreaded his com- 
ing, shrank from the sight of him with 
his patient smile, the children crowding 
about him, hurrying him to the table, 
feeling he must surely read within her 
eyes the change that had taken place. 

For the first time the scales had fal- 
len from her love-blinded eyes. For the 
first time she had seemed to see him in 
his true light. A ne’er-do-well. A mis- 
fit. A failure. And she smothered with 
new-born contempt the little pang of 
pity that came unbidden to her heart. 


T ten minutes past twelve she had 

let the children sit down without 
waiting longer, something she had never 
done before. A few minutes later Jim 
came in, the welcoming smile on his face 
slowly giving way to a mild expression 
of wonder. 

“Why, what’s the hurry, mother? I 
didn’t know I was so late. It’s only—” 

“The children have to get back to 
school, and they can’t be expected to 
waste their whole noon hour.” Her an- 
swer had been tart, but her eyes did not 
lift to meet his. There was a momeni 
of poignant silence as if he were momen- 
tarily nonplussed by her answer, then 
she heard him go slowly out to the porch 
and wash his face with the sputtering 
sound he always made. Even that 
jarred on her over-taut nerves. 

The children had finished their dinner 
and left for school when Jim came in 
and took his place at the table. He 
made no comment though the coffee had 
grown bitter from _ over-percolating. 
Finally the steady sound of his eating 
became unbearable to Mollie; she could 
stand it no longer, though twice she 
had to moisten her dry lips before the 
words would come. 

“T—I—hear—the Carson place—is 
sold.” 

“Yes, so I heard.” 

The abruptness of his answer, his ap- 
parent indifference had been as the sting 
of a lash. It was gone—gone—and he 
didn’t even care. Oh how she hated 
everything—everything! She felt as if 
she must scream. 

Perhaps he had sensed something of 
her inner conflict. He had raised his 
kindly, blue eyes. 

“You haven’t eaten any dinner, moth- 
er.” His voice grated in the silence. 

“I’m not—hungry.” ‘Then, as if the 
words were dragged forth involuntarily. 
“Who bought Carson’s place? Who?” 
In that unguarded moment he must 





have seen the hopeless sombreness of her 
eyes. His face slowly reddened and his 
eyes sought his plate. His answer was 
slow. 

“Len Tevis did the buying.” 

Silence. Accusing. Questioning. 

“Len Tevis! Not Len Tevis that 
used to live here and drove the bakery 
wagon—that never had a cent to call 
his own—that you used to know so 
well? Not that Len Tevis? No! No!” 

He nodded without replying and rose 
a little hastily, pushing back his chair. 

“Got to go—it’s late,” he muttered 
and started for the door. As he passed 
her his hand closed for an instant on 
Mollie’s shoulder and the grip tightened 
until she winced. Then without another 
word he was gone and the slam of the 
closing door sounded dully through the 
empty house. 

Alone, her mind revolved in an end- 
less circle. Len Tevis! Len Tevis! 
He could come back and buy the Carson 
place that should have been hers, and 
Jim— 

“Yes,” she thought fiercely, “he cares 
now—when it’s too late—too late—too 
late. He never tried hard enough,” she 
insisted to battle down another twinge 
of pity. “What good does wishing do 
now? Too late! Too late!” 

That night she had remained wide 
eyed until the coming of the dawn. 


And the days that followed, dragging 
like crippled things in weary, hopeless 
succession, had in no way softened her 
hurt and disappointment. Instead, each 
had served to bring some new stab of 
pain. 

“Gee, mother,” Junior would say at 
dinner,” you ought to see the way that 
old Carson place is being fixed up. 
They’ve cut the lawn and weeded the 
walk and the painters are getting ready 
to do the outside already.” 


Or it would be old Mrs. Allen come 
to borrow another cup of sugar and in- 
cidentally to unburden herself of the 
gossip prevalent in the neighborhood. 


“IT do declare to goodness,” she had 
remarked as she stood in the doorway, 
oblivious to the fact that every fly in 
Templeton was accepting the invitation 
of the open screen, “but they do be 
makin’ smart progress on that there old 
Carson place. What with the paintin’ 
an’ that new tiled roof, an’ the garden 
bein’ fixed up, it looks to me as how it’s 
goin’ to be one of the purtiest little 
places in town. Did you hear as how 
Len Tevis bought it? Takes someone 
who’s been away all these years to see 
the possibilities as the rest of us has 
overlooked. Don’t say much for us, 
does it? I did hear it said as how it 
was them climbers on the porch that 
made the sale. Funny how nice they’ve 
been growin’ all these years, ain’t it? 
But they do say too as how it went for 





asong. Well, Len Tevis allus did have 
an eye for bargains, though he’s purty 
well fixed now they say. Anyhow, it’s 
goin’ to be a real purty place. You 
oughta walk round that way some aft- 
ernoon, and take a look yerself, Mis’ 
Hardy.” 

“The climbers on the porch made the 
sale.” The irony of it! “It went for 
a song.” The words had beaten like 
malicious, little fists against Mollie’s 
brain, and again she had felt that dull, 
nauseating hatred of her drab surround- 
ings and all that her life had been. 
Mechanically her hand sought her throat 
and she wished vaguely she could cry— 
anything to lessen that suffocating sense 
of invisible pressure. 


RY as she would to forget, to tell 

herself it was no fault of theirs, 
that she had built her foundation of 
dreams on false hopes in the beginning, 
every breath brought the haunting 
fragrance of the little garden, every beat 
of her heart had seemed to say “It might 
have been, it might have been—but now 
it is too late—too late.” And in her 
heart she blamed Jim. 

But as a magnet the steel, the site 
of her shattered dream had drawn her, 
and late one afternoon on pretense of 
visiting a friend, she had walked down 
quiet, shady Oak Street, past the Car- 
son place. It was Saturday and no one 
was visible. At the gate she stopped— 
the friendly, little gate that had trailed 
so long from its broken hinge, and now 
stood firmly upright as if to bar in- 
truders. With hungry eyes she had 
taken in the scene: the smoothness of 
the closely-clipped green hedge, the trim, 
flagged walk which led boldly to the 
white portico of the little house itself, 
nestling so cozily beneath its rose and 
wisteria mantle and resplendent in its 
newly-found beauty. It looked so cool, 
so secluded, so peaceful; beneath the 
shadow of the two, great oaks that shel- 
tered it, that Mollie had turned sud- 
denly, dry-eyed and tight-lipped, and 
strode down the street, past the neighbor 
on whom she had gone to call—back to 
the house that had never been a home. 
That night she had hardly spoken to 
Jim. 

So it was she greeted her anniversary 
morning with no joy in her heart, but 
a dull apathy in which her senses seemed 
numbed. With automatic precision she 
went about her work. By the time the 
children came in from school the clothes 
were on the line and the table set for 
dinner. 

Soon Jim would come, with his tired, 
placid face and grimy hands and she 
would hear him sputter as he washed 
and then he would come to the table. 
Fifteen years married! Fifteen years to- 
gether! Would he remember? She 
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would not speak of it. What use to 
recall fifteen years of failure? Of strug- 
gle for dreams that proved vain? 

“Dad’s late again, mother.” 
the eldest boy who spoke. 

“There he is now,” Mollie replied, 
as the gate slammed and footsteps sound- 
ed on the porch. But the steps halted 
and the unaccustomed buzz of the door- 
bell rang through the house. 

“Run see who it is, Junior, like a 
good boy, while mother puts dinner on 
the table. We won’t wait.” 

“Mother!” Something in the odd in- 
flection of his voice made her turn quick- 
ly as Junior re-entered the room. 
“Mother! There are two men outside— 
Mr. Smith and another man. They 
won't come in but they want to see you, 
and Mr. Smith looks so sort of funny.” 

Mollie was conscious of a sudden 
chill as she put down the dish she was 
carrying to the table. A sense of fore- 
boding filled her, a nameless terror 
stirred within her. Before the scrutiny 
of three pair of suddenly startled, ques- 
tioning eyes she strove for composure. 
With an effort to be commonplace and 
appear natural she wiped her hands on 
her apron and smoothed back her hair 
on her way to the door, but within her 
was a lurking dread. 

On the steps, hats in their hands, 
anxiety written plainly on their honest 
faces, stood two of the neighbors. They 
looked at Mollie, then at each other, each 
trusting the other would break the si- 
lence. For the fraction of a moment 
Mollie scanned their faces, her own 


It was 


growing whiter and whiter. Intuitively 
she knew. 

“Jim?” she cried. “Oh Mr. Smith, 
what has happened? Tell me! Tell 


” 


me! Jini’s not—not—” She could not 
voice her fear. 

“‘There’s been an accident at the gar- 
age, Mis’ Hardy,” said the taller of the 
two men, her frightened words giving 
him an opening. “Jim—got—well— 
we none of us know how much he’s hurt. 
They’re bringing him home, Dr. Bates 
and some of the boys—they’ll be com- 
ing most any minute—if—if—you could 
sort of get things ready—” He twirled 
his hat in clumsy fingers and shuffled un- 
easily on his feet, frightened at the mute 
agony of her eyes and the awful pallor 
of her face. “If there’s anything we 
can do, Mis’ Hardy—?” 

“No,” her colorless lips formed the 
words, “No—thank you, Mr. Smith.” 

“Mother? Mother? What's the 
matter? Mother?” Junior was stand- 
ing beside her, but his choked whisper 
seemed to come from miles and miles 
away. She put one arm about him and 
stroked his hair again and again with 
nerveless fingers, striving for control, 
fighting against the engulfing waves of 
blackness that swept over her. For the 
children’s sake she must not falter. 


“Mother—oh mother—what’s—”’ 

“Hush dear, you must help mother 
now. Daddy has been—hurt—and— 
oh Junior dear—try to help mother.” 
With an effort she choked down the 
rising panic in her tone. “Keep Bob 
and Jackie in the back—no, take them 
over to Smith’s, that will be best—and 
don’t cry—mother is depending on you 
—you’re her man now. I must go—up- 
stairs—to—Quick, Junior boy—go to 
Bob and Jackie.” She held him to her 
convulsively for an instant, then pushed 
him in the direction of the kitchen. 

“All right mother! All right mother! 
Don’t you worry, mother. I’ll help you. 








AFTER THE STORM 


HE hot air chills, the storm clouds 
pass, 
And scattered twigs strew jeweled grass. 
In silence, cryptic, crickets call, 
"Neath dripping leaves whose echo wall 
Is vibrant with new life again 
In dazzling sunshine after rain. 


The sodden bee with dripping fuzz, 
Seeks honeyed cups with warning buzz. 
In flippant cavil birdlings call, 

While raindrops soft in rhythm fall, 
And burgeoning buds scarce can contain, 
In glorious sunshine after rain. 


—Nan Roads Hamilton. 








Don’t you worry.” He patted her shoul- 
der awkwardly, his voice husky, his 
small face white beneath its tan, and 
his smiling mouth, Jim’s mouth, puck- 
ered in his effort to maintain the dig- 
nity of his fourteen years and keep back 
the stinging tears. 

It seemed to Mollie that the stairs 
were miles in length and each step higher 
than the last—unscalable heights over 
which she must drag her leaden feet. 
Every heartbeat pounded at the base 
of her throat with suffocating intensity, 
but her mind was like a thing un- 
shackled, free at last from the blinding 
influence of personal desires, analytical, 
clear-visioned, merciless. 

In the moments that elapsed before 
they brought Jim Hardy home Mollie 
lived through an eternity of suffering 
and remorse. As fog banks dissipated 
by the sunlight leave small evidence of 
their passing, so the sundry trails and 
disappointments of her married life paled 
into utter insignificance as they now 
swept through her mind. How petty, 
how small they seemed, the things that 
had helped to bring the lines to her face 
and the threads of silver to her hair. 
The shattering of her cherished dream 
was but a trifling annoyance in compari- 
son to what she suffered now. Had she 
not what many a richer woman had been 


denied: strong, healthy sons and a de- 
voted husband? But she had been a 
plodder, whose downcast eyes seeing but 
the stones along Life’s pathway had 
never raised to see the radiance that 
lighted her trudging feet. Fretting be- 
neath a yoke of her imaginings she had 
failed to count her blessings. How blind, 
how utterly blind she had been—what a 
fool! 


ND Jim—with a rush all. her 

thoughts centered again on Jim. 
Jim, whom she had blamed only that 
morning for her lack of the world’s 
temporary comforts; Jim, with his kind- 
ly face and his patient smile, laboring 
uncomplainingly day after day, often 
late into the night to give them what 
he could, trying to see the sunny side of 
the difficulties that had beset them and 
to predict better things for the future. 
Not a brilliant man, not a genius, but 
great in his own way, because, according 
to his lights, he did the best he could. 
And she, wrapped in a mantle of selfish- 
ness of her own weaving, blind to all 
but her own petty desires, had blamed 


him. She, who should have been the 
one to help and encourage. Guilty she 
stood and self-condemned. Now they 


were bringing him home—carrying him 
—to her, who had failed him in thought 
if not in deed. 
And today was their anniversary! 
She looked around at the plain, little 
room with its white, iron bed and faded 
drapes. Already it was becoming stifling 
from the heat of the noon sun; mechan- 
ically she pulled down the shades. 
Fifteen years ago Jim Hardy had 
brought her here. They had not had a 
honeymoon—Jim could not leave his 
work. How well she remembered it 
all, as if it were but yesterday—Jim’s 
arm about her as they unlocked the front 
door together, the happy light in his 
eves and the thrill of his kiss as they 
stood on the threshold. How proud she 
had been of that Jim of fifteen years 
ago, who had won her with his unfail- 
ing kindliness and devotion. Her first 
sweetheart! Her husband! The father 
of her children! How she had loved 
him then—how she loved him now. Had 
she been mad that she had ever doubted 
it? With overwhelming force the con- 
viction was driven home that had he 
nothing and the hope of nothing, still 
she would love him. Yet had she al- 
most bartered that love for a fancy. 
Shame seared her soul as she realized 
how far from love her thoughts had 
been. The Carson place! What was 
it after all? At best a house. No—a 
home. But, would it be a home without 
Jim, without the children, without the 
hundred and one intimacies of their 
daily life? Was a home a house? Or 


(Continued on page 376) 
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The Romance of the Adobe 


days—the red tiles in vivid con- 

trast against the deep blue of the 
California sky, or half hidden under a 
sweeping canopy of jewelled Peru-tree 
lace, the sun-warmed walls of a time- 
mellowed white, or washed with faint 
pink, clear green or ochre—was a grac- 
ious thing. 

Its lines were ever the lines of beauty, 
the material used calling for the sim- 
plicity of design that made the common- 
est adobe dwelling a joy to the eye. 
There were broad, plastered wall sur- 
faces—a pleasing background for the 
scarlet embroidery of the passion flower, 
the purple glory of the bougainvilla. 
These wall surfaces were broken by 
small windows, iron-grilled, Moorish 
fashion, and by a heavy door, inset, and 
studded with hand-wrought, ornamental 
nails. 

In the more pretentious dwelling, 
built about the patio, or open court, the 
casa in effect turned its back to the 
street ; a charming back, withal, with its 
“contrast of light-tinted walls, bright- 
colored tiles, and delicately-wrought 
ironwork in focused detail of grille, bal- 
cony, and great door with decorative 
nailheads.” As to the interior: The 
thick walls allowed the recessed win- 
dow-seats. There was the great fire- 
place; under its buttressed arch. Wall 
niches, inset cupboards with carved 
wooden doors, the heavy, hand-hewn 
timbers that beamed the low ceilings, the 
floors or rough-surfaced, dark red tiles, 
all made for picturesqueness. 

If of a pueblo, the casa was set in a 
zig-zagging street, where palms, their 
green spears clashing in the hot wind, 
made violet shadows in the white dust. 
If of the rancho, its spreading walls more 
than likely flanked a grove of golden- 
fruited trees that crowded to the casa’s 
hospitable door. And the dons of the 
casas were truly hospitable in those 
gracious days—the days of the adobe. 

It may have been because of the leisure 
—no part of our stampeded existence— 
that was theirs, that life flowed so 
sweetly. There was time for everything 
—manana; and sun-warmed “ ‘dobie 
walls were made to lean against.”’ Why, 
then, do today that which could be put 
off until a more convenient tomorrow ? 


Te ADOBE CASA of romance 


IME, the one thing that our auto- 

ing, trolleying, airplaning, hust- 

ling generation cannot buy, borrow nor 
steal, went unrecorded save as it min- 
istered to ease or to pleasure. At the 
hour of siesta, the leisurely activities “of 
the household were stilled ; the spat-spat- 





By TORREY CONNOR 


spatting of tortillas that went on inter- 
minably, ceased; the busy patter of talk 
that ran from sala to kitchen, was 
hushed. In the cool patio alone were 
noises heard: The musical drip of the 
fountain, into the mossy basin of which 
the oleander dropped the pink petals of 
abundant bloom; the mumble of brown- 
coated bees, lazing in the trellised roses; 
the plaint of a drowsy paroquet—a 
feather-bouquet of green-and-orange in 


fornia,” remarks pertinently : 

“Romance is the greatest asset of Cali- 
fornia. The very name is from the 
romance of Montalvo, which university 
bred Cortez read: For 300 years the 
word has been a Fairy Story, a Lure, a 
Spell. Its magic grew with the heroic 
era of the Missions, then the glorious 
Patriarchal pastoral period—the hap- 
piest, the most generous, the most hos- 
pitable, the most lovable, life lived on 
this continent. 

“The Romance of California is Span- 

















A Monterey "Dobe with Romantic History 


his bamboo cage. 

Then—three o'clock; the siesta was 
done. A shutter banged open; musical 
voices called, one to the other; the paro- 
quet screamed discordantly. Savory 
odors from the kitchen pleased the fancy. 
The real business of the day—dining, 
visiting, love-making in the twilight, 
dancing, when the moon hung out her 
silver lamp—went on. 

Writers of today, slavish time-clock 
punchers who turn out their so-many-per 
hour, would not have fallen in with the 
slow-going life that was Monterey’s, 
even as late as Stevenson’s day of tarry- 
ing in that quaint old town of historic 
charm. No They would—unless to 
the manor born—side with those thrifty 
souls who would build big, glittering 
hotels in the odorous stillness of the pines 
and shout down, with blaring bands, the 
music of surf, running along the shore. 
They would turn dim forest trails, 
where but yesterday oil lanterns twin- 
kled and bobbed o’ nights, into paved 
and sidewalked streets , electric-lighted. 
And then they would sit back and com- 
~placently invite the public to come to a 
place that they have made just like every 
other place on the tourist-map. 

Charles F. Lummis, in his plea to 


“save the centuried romance of Old Cali- 


ish Romance. California has had an- 
other Romance—the biggest, bravest, 
wildest Epic the sons of man ever 
scrawled across a continental wilderness. 
But where are the Argonauts today? 

“Of the half-million travelers who 
visit California every year, how many 
have the curiosity to visit Hangtown, 
Red Gulch, Poker Flat, Sutter’s Mill? 
Why, not so many as visit the Mission 
of Santa Barbara! Hardly so many as 
make the pilgrimage to the ‘Home of 
Ramona’. All the brains, all the brawn, 
all the money in America cannot build 
a venerable Franciscan Mission, nor a 
century-old adobe, nor the tomb of Jun- 
ipero Serra.” 

To go back to Stevenson, and to a 
bit of unrecorded history of that loved 
novelist’s brief life among us: There 
stands in Monterey a two-storied house 
of adobe, known as the Stevenson house, 
because he roomed there. This house— 
at least, up to recent date—has escaped 
the fate of the Sherman-Rose-Tree 
adobe, to see which hundreds of tourists, 
bringing valuable trade, journeyed to 
Monterey. 

That Stevenson steeped his senses in 
the romance of those early days as he 
rested in the shadow of Carmel’s Mis- 

(Continued on page 368) 
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The Death of Junipero Serra 


By THOS. D. LANDELS 













(Junipero Serra, the saintly and heroic founder of the The beacon-fires are kindled,—harbingers 
old Catholic Missions of California, died at Carmel Mission, Of that new day when all this glorious land, 
near Monterey on August 28, 1784. He was pre-deceased Land of perpetual summer, land of flowers, 
by his beloved colleague, Crespi. During his last illness he Of fruitful vales and mountains forest-clad, 
was nursed by his devoted friend and admirer, Father Palou.) Shall be the brightest jewel in the crown 

I Of Christ and Mary! Bless the holy Saints! 


ee HANKS, Palou, thanks. A little higher yet. HAT mem’ries throng upon me! All the past 
There, prop the pillows round me, for my strength \ , ] Seems quickened into life. Its changing scenes 


is almost spent: I cannot raise myself. Uprise before me, till I live again 












A burden am I,—like nened shattered hulk, The days long dead. Ah, Palou, dost thou see’ 
Storm-battered, leaking, stranded in the mud, "Tis San Diego! Wa, on ea sick 

A useless poy only to a d! After long travel thro’ the lonely wilds, — 

A burden a Li ardon e ~ dredfold I see the bay beneath me. There, thank God, 
And may the Lord reward thee hundredfo Clear-mirrored in the water’s glassy blue, 





For all these weary weeks of toil and care! 
Nay, do not weep. I know the end is near. 
Last night, as I was praying, suddenly 









































































Methought the room grew bright; an angel stood 
Where now thou standest, clothed in glist’ning white 
Pure as the snow that caps the mountain’s brow 
And gleams all-glorious in the noon-day sun. 
He bent above me, touched my fevered brow, 
And whispered, ‘Son, the Master calleth thee.’ 
And joyfully I answered, ‘Lord, I come.’ T 
Then do not weep. To die indeed is gain. T 
What joy to be at rest, to see the Lord, Ai 
And our dear Lady, and the face of God! 
There Crespi waits to greet me. He and I 
Will wait thy coming, friend, on that bright shore! 7 
Now raise me just a little. I would take 
One last, long look across these pleasant fields T 
And yon wide sea. How beautiful it is! Ww 
The light of dying day glows in the West, Fl 
And there, all radiant, hangs the crescent moon A 
And drops its liquid silver on the waves; Hi 
While Venus blazes like a heav’nly gem A 
Upon the brow of evening. Far away Li 
Yon headland rises like a sentinel Ar 
To guard the bay. How calm the night and still! | 
No sound or motion stirs the fragrant air Te 
Save the cool whisper of the almond trees, TI 
And, scarce discerned, the murmur of the deep! A 
ND it recalls to me the wondrous night Dc 
Long years ago when first I landed here Ww 
And raised the Cross; for such a crescent moon rt 
Shone in the West, and such a cooling breeze As 
Blew from the ocean, and the tide was full; Pr 
And overhead a sky thick strewn with stars Fr 
Like fallen blossoms from an elder tree! Sul 
With heart too full for words, I knelt me down Do 
There on the sand, and rendered thanks to heav’n Safely at anchor ride the stately ships, Ale 
For perils overpast and prosperous voyage: Like white-winged gulls that, wearied of their flight, All 
Then prayed our Lady and the holy Saints Sit motionless upon the swelling tide. An 
To guard and keep me in the wilderness, A bow’s shot from the shore, among the trees, 
To guide my wand’ring steps, to bless my toil The cheerful camp-fires shed their welcome light. 
And win the pagans for our Saviour, Christ! The smoke, up-curling thro’ the stagnant air, 
My prayer is answered, Palou! Here a torch Seems to my weary eyes like that bright cloud 
Is blazing in the darkness,—such a torch That led the Hebrews thro’ the wilderness 
As Satan ne’er can quench. Here multitudes To fruitful Canaan. Here for me at last 
Have heard the word, have left their pagan rites The land of promise opens. Here at last 
And found a refuge in our Holy Church! My hopes and dreams, my tears, my ardent prayers 






My prayer is answered! See, to north and south Approach their rich fulfilment. Here at last 
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The conquest is begun; nor will it cease 
Till all the land is conquered by the Cross 
And Alta California won for Christ! 


HEN followed days of trial and weariness. 
All hell was up in arms, and strove to quench 
The new-lit torch of truth. Once Brother Jayme 
While praying in the forest, saw the fiend 
Fly by him in the night with eyes of fire! 
A sentinel, white-faced and trembling, told 
How on the open hillside he had spied 
A troop of devils watching o’er the camp, 
Like carrion-vultures watching for a corpse; 
And one had flown and clutched him by the hair! 
I know not. This I know that death, disease, 
Tempest, and flood, and famine followed fast 
The one the other, till the camp became 
A very graveyard, and the soldiers’ hearts 
Melted like wax. But still I would not yield 
Don Portola lost heart,—I blame him not,— 
Why should I? ’Twas an inner light from God 
That gave me confidence. The future seemed 
As dark and direful as the day of doom! 
Provisions almost spent: the soldiers weak 
From long privation: everywhere a foe 
Subtle, revengeful, thirsting for our blood! 
Don Portola believed a swift retreat 
Alone could save us, so had fixed a day. 
All was in readiness, the baggage packed, 
And orders giv’n to start next day at dawn. 
I prayed and prayed, and prayed. I climbed a hill, 
And all day long I watched with straining eyes 
The far horizon. Just as evening fell 
A miracle was wrought! A sail appeared! 
The SAN ANTONIO beaten by the winds 
And forced to shelter, anchored in the bay! 
From that day forward thro’ the changing years 
God's care has never failed us. All the way 
His hand has guided us, as, all unseen, 
The steady trade wind bears the merchant’s barque 


Carmel Mission 








Across the treach’rous ocean, till the port 
Is reached and safely entered. Even so 
Has God’s good angel led us to this hour 

When nine bright beacons blaze thro’ all the land! 


HAT dangers have we faced!—dangers from flood, 
From tempest, earthquake, hostile heathen 


But safely thro’ them have we passed unscathed, 


Thanks to our Lady and the holy Saints! 
Good Brother Somera has told me oft 
How at the founding of San Gabriel, 
Just as the cross was raised with solemn chant 
And hands uplift in prayer, an Indian host 
With brandished weapons flashing in the sun 
Leapt from the covert of a neighboring copse! 
Like some fierce torrent, swol’n by sudden rain, 
That breaks its course, and roaring thro’ the vale, 
Bears down before it rocks and fallen trees, 
Onward they rushed athirst for human blood 
With frenzied cries and arms upraised to strike,— 
When lo, a miracle! for suddenly 
As at a voice from heav’n, they stopped at gaze, 
Awe-struck and filled with wonder. Camboro 
From out ‘his bosom drew a linen cloth 
On which was painted fair with loving skill 
The blessed Virgin, high enthroned in heav’n 
And crowned with glory. As they gazed upon it, 
The heathen host stood rooted to the ground 
In mute amazement; then cast down their arms, 
And falling prone before the Queen of heav’n, 
As when a tremulous wave with sharp, crisp note 
Falls on the sand and thins itself in foam, 
Offered her gifts, as once in Bethlehem 
The heathen Magi brought their gold and myrrh! 


H, PALOU, dost recall how beautiful, 

How cloudless, how serene that joyful day 
When thou, and I, and others climbed the hills 
To found our San Antonio? Dost recall 


(Continued on page 378) 













hordes! 
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Music and Musicians 


RECENT production of opera 
A which has caused much discus- 
sion in many countries was the 
spectacular performance of ‘“Nerone,” 
begun by the well- 
known Italian com- 
poser, Arrigo Boito, 
some fifty years ago, 
but on which he was 
busy up to his death, 
whispering at the 
last ““Nerone e fin- 
ito” (Nero is fin- 
‘shed ) ; and, strange 
as it may seem, this 
recent spring perfor- 
mance was the Pre- 
miere of this opera. 
His ‘Mefistofele” 
has had wide popu- 
larity in this country 
through Chaliapin’s 
great singing and acting in the title-role. 
Neither of these two operas seem to 
be of as great musical as metaphysic and 
historic value, and many noted critics ad- 
mit that Boito was not a great techni- 
cian in the field of opera, and was more 
imbued with the poetic ideas underlying 
the libretti than in the musical perfec- 
tion of the score. We agree with this 
opinion, for he is not one of the greatest 
opera-composers, and certainly is not a 
modern—though the libretti and spec- 
tacular effects hold the eye—and the 
ear, when rendered by singers of such 
dramatic and vocal gifts as Chaliapin. 
Otherwise, we doubt if the music could 
hold its own. It: is alone due to the 
great patriotism of the Italian—in the 
field of Art—which keeps Boito and 
many another Italian composer alive. 
Even Italians admit there has been lit- 
tle of note in the field of music-drama 
written in their country the past de- 
cade, and a standing, annual prize 
(1914-24) of $5,000 for the composer, 
and $5,000 for the production did not 
result in a given prize, but in 1916 when 
the award was made because the said 
opera was the best one offered—though 
not a great one. The composer received 
the prize, but even the generous donor 
of this Parma-opera prize has not wish- 
ed the work to be brought here for pro- 
duction. 





By ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, M. M. 


ERMANY, with Richard Strauss; 

and France with Debussy seem, 
in late years, to have reached the high- 
lights of opera. England, now, is attract- 
ing attention, and is bound, soon, to be 
sending out works worthy of internation- 
al fame. She may return to her popu- 
lar opera days of Purcell’s time. 

And now, back to California—where 
East and West are to meet at the Spring 
Convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs by presenting the 
Premiere of a most interesting Ameri- 
can opera “The Echo” by Frank Patter- 
son of New York City, who is both 
librettist and composer (as are, also, two 
other distinguished Americans: Theo- 
dore Stearns and Ralph Lyford—of 
whom, more later.) Little has been 
heard of Mr. Patterson for some years 
past due to his editorial duties, but we 
are privileged to reproduce a seldom- 
seen photograph, and to add a brief 
sketch of his career. 

His full name is Franklin 
Peale Patterson, from a 
friend of his father (chief 
coiner at the United States 
mint, and son of the famous 
painter, Peale.) The Patter- 
son family belongs to a long 
line of prominent Philadel- 
phia educators and _politi- 
cians; the composer’s great 
grandfather being consular 
agent at Paris during the 
reign of the great Napoleon. 
His grandfather was at dif- 
ferent times president of the 
Universities of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, director of the 
U. S. Mint and one of the 
founders of that Quaker 
town’s famous Musical Fund 
Hall and Academy of Mu- 
sic. Frank Patterson was 
educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania. His studies 
were carried on in the mu- 
sical field both in America 

and Germany. At one time, illness took 
him to California, where, on his re- 
covery, he organized the Pasadena or- 
chestra, and was active in other musical, 
and literary work. He then was sent 
to Paris as representative of the Musical 
Courier, later was promoted to its edi- 











torial staff, during the war was in Cali- 
fornia again; a second time returned to 
Paris, and then made New York his 
permanent headquarters, where he is ac- 
tually engaged. He has written other 
operas, but “The Echo” is the one of 
present interest to us, and we wish for 
it all the success it deserves. Why he 
wrote, is a question we might ask of 
any creative worker: the answer is 
doubtless “because it cannot be helped.” 
The impulse is within and must without! 

Before closing we wish to repeat the 
question: “What right has the Opera 
Company incorporated in the United 
States of America to exclude from its 
repertory our language, the American 
Opera, and in so large a measure, our 
artists?” Just how long the American 
composer, the artist and public will ac- 
cept the present condition-stifling to the 
development of our national music, is 
a question that has awakened my curi- 
osity the past twenty years. Perhaps 
another answer than the old one (at- 





Franklin Peale Patterson 


tributed to the public,) may be given in 
the headlines of the Chicago Tribune, at 
the opening of this summer season’s 
opera at Ravina (Illinois) : 
“AUX ITALIENS” 
not 


AUX AMERICANS 
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block long. Tucked in .between 

important business and residence 
thoroughfares, its very houses seem more 
modest and retiring and there is an 
air of tranquility that seems at variance 
with that of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. Were it not for one thing, Lu- 
cretia Street would probably be the least 
known of any in Portland, but this one 
fact has made it well-known, not only 
in that city, but throughout the United 
States. 

It was in one of the modest houses 
on Lucretia Street that there has 
lived one of the really great con- 
temporary poets, whom the West 
is proud to claim as its own. 

This poet was Hazel Hall, 
whose passing on May 1 Ith of this 
year was mourned throughout the 
nation. Her death is a loss to 
American literature, but in the 
short time in which she was able 
to sing the lovely thoughts that 
came to her, she has given to the 
world poems of real worth that 
shall live. And the story of how 
her brave spirit rose above seem- 
ingly unsurmountable difficulties, 
will endear her to those who al- 
ready love her verse. 

Although St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was Hazel’s birthplace, she moved 
with her family to Portland when 
a child. It was in the beginning 
of her schooldays that the acci- 
dent befell her, which made of her 
an invalid—unable to walk. 

For many years, until her eyes 
forbade it, she earned a living by 
doing needlework. And it was 
this exquisite, meticulous handwork 
that was the inspiration for much 
of her first published poetry, and 
it is peculiarly significant that her 
first book of poems should have been 
entitled “Curtains,” for it was behind 
the curtains of her world (a world 
bounded by the walls of her room) that 
Miss Hall had sat, embroidering dainty 
garments and fine linen, thinking poetry 
“between stitches.” 

In all our literature, there is nothing 
like this Needlework Poetry. These are 
the songs of bead-work, cross-stitch, plain 
sewing, embroidering, button-holes— 
each with its own story. Through her 
printed word we see the vision of the 
bride “tall and fair,” that came as she 
monogramed seven dozen napkins for 
one who was to be married. Through 
her eyes, we see the finest linen of a 
baby’s dress become “limp and warm” 
atter her hands had finished with its 
dainty stitches. Denied the home-life of 


L tse on STREET is only one 





The Singer By the Window 


By MARGUERITE NORRIS DAVIS 


other women, yet she was able to find a 
pathetic pleasure in making beautiful 
things for brides and babies, and found 
real joy in putting thoughts of them 
into poetry. 

Although her mother recalls that 
Hazel was but two years old when she 
first put a thought into rhyme, it was 
not until about eight years ago that she 
seriously applied herself to verse. She 
had always written poetry, and in the 
dark years that followed the breakdown 





Hazel Hall—Poet 


of her eyes, she turned to it, as to a 
great light. 

Her first published poem appeared in 
the Boston Transcript several years ago, 
followed by others with increasing regu- 
larity, as the leading magazines sought 
her verse. In 1921 she won three sub- 
stantial prizes of great distinction, and 
not only that year, but also in 1922, 
this Western girl headed the list in 
Braithewaite’s Anthology. 

Miss Hall could read but very little, 
and concentration for more than a little 
while weakened and exhausted her. 
There were many days in which she was 
only able to be in her wheel-chair for 
a short hour; others, when she was un- 
able to be up at all. She had learned 
to accept her handicaps in a philosophical 
manner, commenting on the fact that 








she could read but little, she remarked 
that perhaps it was just -as well—that 
when one could only read a little, the 
best would be selected, and the most 
got out of it. Feeling that she had so 
little strength and so few hours in which 
she could work, she knew that she could 
give only her best to the poems she com- 
posed. 

In reading Miss Hall’s poems, when 
one realizes what physical suffering she 
endured, one cannot but be impressed 
with the cheery disregard she had for 
the fate that had set her apart in a 
world of her own. In her verse 
there is sympathy and insight, pa- 
tience and poise, and although she 
was so near the Borderland for 
many years, her vision was ever 
brave and courageous. 

It was a rare privilege for any 
but the most intimate friends to 
visit with Miss Hall; even those 
nearest to her were of necessity 
restricted in being with her. For 
that reason, the writer feels that 
she has been given a precious mem- 
ory by reason of having been grant- 
ed an interview with the poet. 

It was an October afternoon 
when I walked down the quiet 
Lucretia Street—an afternoon 
when the falling leaves and soft 
air reminded me very vividly of 
Hazel Hall’s “October Window.” 
“Words drift between me and the 

street, 

Torn words of song that swirl 

like brown 
And yellow leaves about the feet 

Of people passing up and down.” 

I shall always like to remember 
that I first saw Miss Hall beside 
that October window—the win- 
dow beside which she had sat as 
she sang her lovely lyric poems. 
She wore something very white and very 
soft—upon which I later saw had been 
embroidered delicate flowers. Hazel 
Hall was beautiful, in an ethereal, spir- 
itual way that cannot be described, ex- 
cept to say that much of her beauty lay 
in her poet-eyes. Her eyes were very 
large, and, as she talked, the curtain of 
reserve that seemed hung before their ex- 
pression, dropped slowly down, reveal- 
ing the tender, brave, understanding 
spirit that lay behind it. 

Miss Hall talked of herself but lit- 
tle; it was mostly of books, current 
poetry and contemporary poets that she 
spoke. Then she told me of the pass- 
ers-by, of the children who came to see 
her when she was strong enough to have 


(Continued on page 384) 
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Adventure Hikes 


HE CALL of the open! The 
romance of the unexplored! A 
pack on the back, the trail dis- 
appearing into the forest, civilization 
far behind! This is high adventure, beck- 
oning to every boy. This is the call of 
Scouting that is answered by more than 
half million American lads today. 

The old scouts braved the wilderness 
with rifles and belts of cartridges. Our 
fathers crossed the deserts in lurching 
prairie schooners. ‘Their successor, the 
Boy Scout, carries no rifle, and all his 
equipment is squeezed into a roll on his 
back, but he knows how to go into the 
woods and make himself comfortable, he 
takes no unnecessary risks, and subjects 
himself to no savage discomforts, and 
returns from his camp clear-eyed, sturdy, 
and filled with an in- 
finite joy in living. It 


cA Romance of Scouting 


By E. S. MARTIN 


forest such as met the eyes of Lewis and 
Clark over a century ago. 

Within a day’s hike from Seattle, on 
the edge of the salt water, where ice 
forms on the lakes in July and snow- 
balling under the blazing August sun is 
a popular game, the Boy Scouts have 
built a camp. This is a base for their 
activities, for the high adventure that 
calls them ever further into the wilder- 
ness. The central decoration in their 
camp lodge is a great stained panel on 
which is inscribed a verse from Kipling’s 
Poem, “The Explorer’ — 

“Something hidden—go and find it! 
Go and look behind the ranges— 
Something lost behind the ranges; 
Lost—and waiting for you—go!” 


NE party of scouts last summer 
travelled through forests, where, 

after the heaviest rain the ground was 
dusty under the giant cedars. The un- 
dergrowth was so dense that four nights 
the scouts could find no space clear on 
which to pitch a pup tent. To make room 
for their sleeping bags, hard work with 
the axe was necessary—even then they 
did not reach the ground itself. Fire- 
wood lay around them for the taking, 
but in the vast area of dry timber one 
vagrant spark might start a conflagration. 
Through this primeval forest they trav- 
elled four days Bear, cougar and 
mountain lion drank at night from the 
the streams they passed by day. The 
scouts waited almost without moving 
for an hour to photo- 

graph a family of wild 





is all a matter of good 
scout training. 

Over 250,000 boys 
went camping last sum- 
mer, according to es- 
timates made .at the 
National Headquarters 
of the Boy Scouts of 
America. But it is 
impossible to estimate 
how many small camps 
were made and _ brok- 
en; how many troops 
bivouaced in the light 
of the campfire; how 
many new trials were 
blazed, new paths ex- 
plored. The eastern 
part of the United 
States is honeycombed 
with Boy Scout camps. 
But the Pacific Coast, 
with its mountains and its miles of un- 
broken forests, offers an exceptional chal- 
lenge to the imagination. 

One of the big features of Scouting 
in the state of Washington is the “adven- 
ture of hikes” taken by the Boy Scouts 
of the Seattle Council through the wil- 
derness of the Olympic Peninsular. 

Between Puget Sound and the Paci- 
fic Ocean there are more than four 
thousand square miles of unexplored 
country. Rugged mountains and dense 
forests cover it, crowned by the snowy 
top of Mt. Olympus. Elk, bear, deer 
and small game roam over it unmolested. 
Few trails penetrate the wilderness and 
the gun of the hunter is unheard. It is 
the last of the unspoiled west, a virgin 
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Western Boy Scouts Have Untracked Wilderness for their Hikes 





Nameless rushing streams await the 
paddles of the scouts; snowy mountains 
still unclimbed tempt their young 
strength. No weaklings, these, that 
march for five and ten days into the 
wilderness, carrying all their food and 
equipment with them on their backs. It 
is a test of keen eyes to follow the dim 
trail, long unused, among the rocks; to 
descry in the twilight of the forest, old 
blazes on tree trunks grown mossy with 
age, or to carve a new route where none 
was before. It requires sturdy bodies and 
hard training to make a bridge across a 
roaring mountain stream, to pick one’s 
way over snow and ice, rock-slide and 
sheer cliff. 


whistling marmots. 
Then the scene chang- 
ed. During the next 
three days the scouts 
crawled over a knife 
ridge where the path 
varied from ten feet in 
width down to one. 
The only water they 
discovered was from 
the melting snow; the 
only fuel, the Alpine 
fir. The blazing Au- 
gust sun burned their 
backs while snow fields 
and glacier surrounded 
them and meadows of 
Alpine flowers twin- 
kled beneath. The 
rocky summits of some 
of the peaks were lost 
in the mists of the 
clouds below. 

Remember, these 
were not seasoned 
members of the Camp-fire Club who 
made this hike, or hardy veterans of the 
early pioneering days, but boys—just the 
ordinary boys that you see any day in 
the city, lounging around the corner 
store, or shooting pool in a stuffy back 
room. It is Scouting that has given 
them the training and the physical stam- 
ina and high spirit that makes these ad- 
venture hikes possible. 

Only first class scouts are eligible. That 
means that eaci. boy has demonstrated 
his ability to take care of himself in the 
open; that he understands how to use a 
knife and hatchet properly, build a fire 
and put it out, cook a simple camp meal, 
follow a map and read the compass. 


(Continued on page 380) 
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The “High-Graders” 


analytical. Once he had 


B ILL STALEY was cool, calculat- 
ing, 


made his decision, he had the nerve 


of a plunger to back it up. To use the 
vernacular of the camp, “He looked at 
his hole card, and if he liked it, he 
shoved his money into the center of the 
table and ordered the other four cards 
turned; if he didn’t like the looks 
of the hole card, he flipped it back 
to the dealer without disclosing its 


By CHARLES H. SNOW 
(Continued from last month) 
would have lingered to give professional 
advice to his superiors. ,However, dis- 
cretion forbade this course and he con- 
tended himself, once he was outside, by 
expanding his chest another inch or so, 

from compressed self importance. 
“You've got some job, Terence,” he 
said as he went on, “foreman of a ten 


tion?” he inquired of the two men, who 
still sat at the small table, with a litter 
of memoranda before them. “I forgot 
to ask about it, and it’s nothin’ of im- 
portance, if ye’re busy.” 

“Seven and a half and your board, 
Terence,” Staley replied. “As soon as 
we have ground enough opened up for 
more men, we'll put on shift bosses. 
That will lessen your work considerable. 

Is the figure all right?” 





color or size and waited for the 
next deal.” Figuratively, what 
he saw on his first cursory exam- 
ination of the Sultana Mine, was 
the hole card. He liked it and 
threw all his energy and ability 
into the game to decide, within 
the shortest possible time, if his 
judgment would be vindicated. 


The first thing he did on the 
day following his tentative agree- 
ment with Jimmy Rawlins was to 
draw up the articles of the per- 
manent contract, and sign them 
with Rawlins. He paid Rawlins 
the stipulated first payment of ten 
thousand dollars, and sent a check 
for ten thousand dollars by Shorty 
to the Winona First National 
Bank to be deposited to the ac- 
count of the Sultana Mining Com- 
pany and accessible to the drafts of 
James L. Rawlins. His decision 
had been made because of two ap- 
parent factors which his observa- 
tion, geological and personal, had 
disclosed. ‘The one was his faith 
in Jimmy Rawlins’ ability and in- 
tegrity; the other was the presence 
of the dyke of igneous porphyry 
>utting the sedimentary formations. 


Old Terence Tierney received 
his appointment as foreman with a 
slight change of countenance and 
a large expansion of his chest, and 





THE HOPI DANCES 


O! o-0-0-h! Ho! Ho! Ah! Ho!” 
The Hopi dances 
A ntelope—Snake dances— 
Ritual prayers for summer rain; 
The antelopes carry their prayers 
To the far distances, 
To the gods of the growing clouds; 
The rattlesnakes carry their prayers 
Down to the underground world 
To the great plumed Water Serpent. 
“Ho o-o-0-h! Ho! H+! Ah! Ho!” 
The Hopi dances 
Prayers to the gods of the August clouds, 
Prayers for copious rains 
To save the Hopi from hunger, 
From slow starvation, 


“Ho! o-o-0-h! Ho! #10! Ah! Ho!” 
The Hopi dances 
Prayers— “ 
Twining the rattlesnakes this way, that way, 
Writhing, seething, »wriggling masses 
Of rattlesnakes 
That never bite the Hopi 
As he dances 
Prayers. 
“Ho! o-o-o-h! Ho! Ho! Ah! Ho!” 
The Hopi dances 
Prayers— 
Prayers— 
Prayers. 
Annice Calland 


“It is, with my thanks, sir, but 
about them shift bosses, and them 
lightenin’ my work. If there’s two 
of them, they'll double it. If there’s 
three of them, they'll triple it. Ye 
forgot, sir, that the shift bosses’ll 
need some watchin’. This is a 
high-grade mine and ye know shift 
bosses is natural thieves.” 

Staley smiled at the old miner’s 
seriousness and solicitude. “We 
will use our best judgment in se- 
lecting the shift bosses, Terence,” 
Staley said, “I think we can find 
men who can be trusted.” 

“Ye may think ye can, but ye 
cannot,” Terence contended. 
“Shift bosses is natural thieves. It 
stands to reason they are. It re- 
quires no special brains to be a 
shift boss, and it requires no brains 
at all to say that easy money is 
good money. Now with a fore- 
man, it’s different. 

Staley advised that they wait 
and cross this bridge when it was 
reached, not before. ‘Terence left 
with further orders to find miners 
and get the work under way with 
the least possible delay. 

“Talk about the burden of re- 
sponsibility,” Rawlins chuckled, 
“Woodrow Wilson has nothing on 
his mind compared to what old 
Terence is carrying in his attic 
right now. ‘Shift bosses needin’ 
watchin’,’ why we'll have to hire 
them to watch old Terence before 








an “I'll do the job, or I'll bust and 
scatter my worthless parts all over 
the Sultana side hill. Shall I have the 
hirin’ of the men?” 

Staley replied that he should have 
carte blanche on the <jatter of hiring 
miners. Tierney’s chest expansion in- 
creased perceptibly, his weathered coun- 
tenance even assuming! a more serious 
aspect as he departed in search of min- 


ers. 


LD TERENCE took his promo- 


tion seriously, so seriously that he 


million dollar mine. It’s some job ye're 
tacklin’ and ye can handle it, and there’s 
possibilities. Like’s not these fellers’ll 
make a few millions and then they'll be 
wantin’ to retire and leave the active 
management to you. You'll be the soo- 
perintendent and,” he stopped and 
scratched his head, “Terence, ye’re for- 
gettin’ somethin’,”” he counselled, and 
turning, he retraced his steps to the 
cabin and entered. 

“Say, what’m I gettin’ for this posi- 





a month.” 
“No, I think old Terence is honest,” 

Staley insisted. 
“He may be, but he took the first 
piece of high-grade out of the mine,” 
Rawlins replied. He could not forget 


the incident of the previous night, nor 
convince himself that Terence was in- 
nocent of any wrongful intention when 
he took the piece of rich rock. 

Though the news of the fabulous 
strike on the Sultana had not reached 
the outside world, Terence had no dif- 
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ficulty in finding men who wanted a 
chance to work in the Sultana tunnel. 
He was accosted by two of them before 
he had gone half way to the Northern 
Saloon, which he had selected for an 
employment agency. They were two 
hard rock miners Terence had known 
in Tonopah; one of them, a shifty eyed, 
weasel-faced fellow, accosted the fore- 
man. 

“What's the show for a job?” he 
asked, ““Me and The Mucker here are 
on our uppers, Terence.” He indicated 
the other man, who was a husky young 
fellow. Terence rubbed his head 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, I don’t quite know about it,” 
he said after deliberation, consonant with 
the seriousness of the subject, ‘“We’re 
purty full handed just now, but I'll see.” 
He made as if to move on under the 
stress of his responsibilities. 

“Come on, bo,” said the shifty eyed 
spokesman, who fell in beside Terence. 
“Give us a show at the face. There’s 
five bucks a day in it from each of us 
for you, Terence.” 

“What the devil?” barked old Ter- 
ence, as he whirled and faced the tempt- 
er. “Ye’re tryin’ to hire me to let ye 
high-grade? Is that it?” 

“That’s exactly it,” the other an- 
swered serenely, “It’s it exactly. Cut 
out the high and mighty now, and get 
down to business. There’s ten iron men 
from us two if you let us in that face. 
We'll do good work, but remember, your 
eyes are weak, see.” 

“T see, and I’ve a dommed good no- 
tion to soak you,” growled old Terence. 

“You've got another notion, and a 
better one,” suavely interrupted the 
shifty eyed one. “It’s to put us on.” He 
scrutinized the foreman calmly. 


Terence stood, debating for some mo- 
ments. Then he spoke in a tone which 
showed that he had decided the debatable 
question. 

“Do ye know of four more good men 
I can get to put in that face?” he in- 
quired in a confidential tone, “men 
that'll do their work right, and will be 
appreciatin’ the favor that’s bein’ done 
"em?” 

“T can get you a dozen in fifteen 
minutes,” the shifty eyed man responded 
quickly, “and they'll be good men, men 
that can break rock and save the high- 
grade, and they’re good for five a piece, 
get me.” 

“Get me four. It’s all I can use at 
prisint, and it'll save me a lot of trou- 
ble,” was Terence’s reply. “I’ve got a 
lot on me mind and it will help me out. 
Remember, five a day, apiece, and paid 
in the mornin’ of each day before ye go 
underground.” ‘The lanky man took a 
ten dollar piece from his pocket and 
handed it to Tierney. 

“That’s for us, the first day.” 











“Say, how’d ye know the job was 
worth the price?” Terence asked as he 
pocketed: the coin. ‘“Ye’re takin’ some 
chances.” 

“Not half as many as you,” the other 
replied with hard emphasis. ‘We got 
you dead to rights if you try to squeal 
now, and besides the Mucker and me 
made a examination of the Sultana last 
night. You get the five iron men from 
each of us as long as we work. Better 


not try to fire “us without cause.” The . 


last was an undisguised threat. Terence 
dismissed the subject and gave the two 
men orders to report for the next morn- 
ing shift. 


ee IVE TIMES SIX is thoity,” 

mused Terence, as he went to- 
wards the Northern, “and seven and a 
half is thoity seven and a half. That’s 
about the wages a good foreman should 
get on a prospect, but there’ll be a chance 
for a raise when the mine opens up. Now 
remember this, Terence, there'll be no 
more boozin’. With a shot of hooch in 
ye, ye might let yer words slip. Ye'll 
drink no more from this day on. It 
won't do for the boss to be settin’ a bad 
example for his men. Let them drink 
if they want to.” 

Five minutes later he entered the 
Northern Saloon, which was filled by 
an apathetic crowd, not yet revived after 
last night’s revels. Cassidy hailed him 
as he came in, calling, “Terence, come 
and have a mornin’s mornin’,” and 
shoved bottle and glass across the bar. 

“Keep yer licker,” replied Terence. 
“T’m foreman of the Sultana, and I’m 
on the water wagon. I’m lookin’ for 
ten good men to put on outside gradin’, 
and I want all the carpenters in town. 
We're goin’ to work and the first thing 
that’s goin’ up is a change room at the 
mouth of the tunnel where them high- 
gradin’ miners’ll have to change their 
diggin’ clothes for their town togs. Is 
there any men here who will work out- 
side and hit the ball? I’ve got miners 
enough for the prisint. When we get 
more ground opened up, and need more 
men, if any of ye make good, I'll put 
you underground.” 

It may have been Tierney’s adherence 
to the doctrine of that industrial organ- 
ization which believes in getting as much 
as it can from the class designated as 
capitalistic that made him accept bribes. 
It may have been avarice. It was cer- 
tain, whatever the influence was, that 
he had not the strength of character to 
resist it. The shifty eyed man, whose 
name was Sam Govich, and the Mucker 
and their four pals were playing a fairly 
safe game. They knew where they could 
sell the high-grade. Terence was their 
accomplice. He, too, was playing as 
near safe as was possible, for he took 
his share of the spoils in coin, and he 
collected each day in advance. 









This much must be said in behalf or 
the other side of the situation. Terence 
Tierney was a competent miner, and a 
man capable of getting the utmost in 
work from his men. He was a hard 
taskmaster. He knew his men appreciat- 
ed their jobs so highly that he could force 
them to the limit of their strength. 

The miners, too, were competent, for 
they were not novices at mining or high- 
grading. If they made an extraordinary 
showing in the amount of tunnel they 
drove, or the amount of shaft they sank, 
they were assured of a firmer tenure of 
employment. 

From the first, the tunnel began to 
fairly leap ahead. Each twenty four 
hours drove it at least six feet into the 
mountain. The rock was soft and re- 
quired no timbering. A car and a track 
had replaced the wheelbarrow with 
which Jimmy Rawlins had trammed the 
broken rock from the first seventy feet 
of the tunnel’s length. As the tunnel 
increased its length, the ore steadily wid- 
ened. In a week the high-grade streak 
had widened till it averaged more than 
four inches of ore that tested above fifty 
dollars to the pound. Alongside this 
high-grade there were two feet of quartz 
which assayed hundreds of dollars per 
ton. When the tunnel was driven a 
total of one hundred and fifty feet, the 
ore and high-grade showing had _ in- 
creased proportionately. The Sultana 
prospect had become the Sultana Mine, 
national in its renown. When Sultana 
ore was mentioned, it was reckoned not 
by the ton ‘but by the pound. Its fabu- 
lous richness in milling ore was forgotten 
in the glamor of its production of high- 
grade. 

At the hundred and fifty foot point in 
the tunnel, a large station was cut in 
the wall rocks, and a shaft begun which 
was to follow down the course of the 
vein. Simultaneously an upraise was 
started in line with the shaft, and a 
shaft begun from the surface; which, 
when connected with the upraise, would 
be one continuous incline. Grading for 
the hoisting plant which was to be erect- 
ed at the surface was begun and com- 
pleted with the utmost expedience. The 
hoisting machinery arrived with dispatch. 
The tunnel, which was now called the 
first level, was driven ahead as rapidly 
as three shifts of miners could consist- 
ently break and tram the rock and take 
care of the ore. In this work, as in the 
sinking of the shaft, Terence Tierney 
and his men displayed their ability. Not 
a pound of high-grade ore must be shot 
into waste, or mixed with the milling 
ore. The porphyry of the foot wall was 
broken down ahead for some two feet. 
Then the milling ore was broken down 
into the space from which the wall rock 
had been removed, and hoisted to the 
surface, where it was dumped to one side 
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to await the erection of a mill for its 
treatment. Lastly the space left by the 
excavation of the wall rock and milling 
ore was swept clean. Canvas was spread 
and the high-grade was broken down. 
The utmost care was used to prevent 
the slightest fragment of this ore from 
missing the canvas as it was pried or 
moyled from the hanging wall. In the 
face of the tunnel, the high-grade was 
broken down and sacked by the morning 
shift. The afternoon shift did this work 
in the bottom of the shaft. This ar- 
rangement permitted Tierney to be pres- 
ent in order that he might personally 
superintend the breaking down and dis- 
posal of the high-grade. At other times 
Staley assisted, and at still others, Shorty 
helped Terence with the high-grade. 


HE LONG HOURS which Tier- 

ney gave to his work, his absolute 
attention to it, his solicitude and anxiety 
regarding the breaking down and stor- 
ing of the high-grade, removed suspicion 
from Rawlins’ mind. Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of high-grade was being hoist- 
ed to the surface every day, and stored 
under lock and key at the shaft head. 
The small mill for treating this ore was 
working to capacity, but was unequal to 
the amount of ore that was coming to 
the surface. 


A building, elaborate for a mining 
camp, had been erected at the shaft head. 
It was provided with shower baths, lock- 
ers and all the necessary equipment for 
a perfect change room. The old change 
room at the mouth of the tunnel was 
converted into a store room, for candles, 
tools and the like. 


It was early winter now. The first 
snow clouds scudded along the summits 
before a driving gale that blew icy cold 
from the sage brush and snow covered 
barrens to the North. This was the 
day on which the new change room was 
to be dedicated by actual use. A roaring 
fire burned in the big stove, filling the 
newly painted, close, ceiled room with a 
comfortable warmth. From without, the 
wind howled and the varying exhaust 
of the hoisting engine told whether loads 
were coming from the shaft or the skip 
was being lowered. Staley, Rawlins, 
Shorty and old Terence sat about the 
stove, smoking and enjoying the warmth 
and discussing the methods to be used 
in the new change room. The confer- 
ence was near its end when Staley said, 
with a note of finality, “Boys, I’m op- 
posed to making the men strip to the skin 
when they change their clothes. If they 
strip to their under clothing, it will be 
enough. There will always be you, Ter- 
ence, or you, Shorty, or a shift boss here 
to see that they do this. It savors too 
much of serfdom to make a man do this. 
Of course there will be some high-grade 
We can’t help that, but it 


get past us. 


won’t be much with the precautions we 
are taking. Besides, let them have a 
little. We are getting plenty. 

“Then it’s settled,” said Tierney, ris- 
ing, “It’s to be to the underclothes, the 
same as in the old room. I'll see to it 
that they do it, sir. Now, I'll be goin’. 
It’s time to take down the high-grade in 
the shaft. Are ye goin’ with me, Jim- 
my?” 

Rawlins rose and followed the old 
foreman out. A moment later the idling 
exhaust showed that they were being 
lowered into the mine. 


“Bill,” Shorty exploded, ‘“There’s 
somethin’ rotten in Denmark, surer’n 
hell, there is.” 

“Well,” replied Staley laconically, 


“Why, and where?” 

“There’s a big leak somewhere,” 
Shorty began. “There’s too much high- 
grade in camp. LEverybody’s got some 
of it. It all comes from here. They've 
got it by the pounds in the saloons. Old 
Lee has a cabinet full of it in his hotel. 
Shows it to every new comer. Says 
he’s boostin’ the camp. There’s a lot of 
it goin’ out by autos, and Joe Bullard 
has made a shipment from the Roarin’ 
Annie and I'll swear he ain’t got a pound 
of ore in that mine. Bullard is gettin’ 
Sultana high-grade somehow. He’s 
millin’ it somewhere. He’s sendin’ out 
the bullion as havin’ come from the 
Roarin’ Annie, and Roarin’ Annie stock 
is goin’ up every day. Old Asher is 
doin’ a bankin’ business at his store. He’s 
handlin’ too much money for a shebang 
of the size his is. ‘There’s only one 
other mine in camp that’s gettin’ any 
high-grade. That’s Ben Denton’s on the 
Extension. I was over there today. Ben 
took me in and showed me. It’s only 
about a half inch wide, but it’s the 
same stuff as we've got here. Anyway 
it wouldn’t be enough to make a fly 
speck in the amount that’s gettin’ out.” 

“T’m glad to hear of Ben’s luck,” said 
Staley, “I’ll go over and see it tomor- 
row. But about Bullard; maybe he has 
got some high-grade. I hope he has. 
Maybe you’ve got the wrong hunch, 
Shorty.” 

“I got it straight from one of his 
miners yesterday,” Shorty replied with 
conviction. “They’re sinkin’ on a six 
inch vein of broken up porphyr quartz 
and it won’t pay ten dollars to the ton; 
I tell you, Bill, there’s somethin’ rotten 
in Denmark and I ain’t speakin’ Scan- 
dihoovian, either.” 

“Then go to work and find out where 
the smell is,” Staley declared with a 
smile in which suspicion was not wholly 
lacking. “You're the High-Grade Boss. 
It’s your job to run down these things. 
We'll say nothing about it to any one. 
Go to it. If they’re robbing us, the 
sooner we find it out, the better.” 


“Hadn't I better tell Jimmy about 





it?” Shorty asked. 

“No,” replied Staley. “The fewer 
to keep a secret the better it’s kept. 
There will be time enough later to take 
Jimmy into our confidence. 


RS. CARSON had appointed 

herself mentor, as well as chap- 
erone to Barbara and Ann. That they 
were orphans made her sympathy go out 
to them. That she had no children of 
her own made it possible for them to 
fill that vast vacancy of mother love 
within her ample breast. She was for- 
ever looking after their spiritual wel- 
fare. Mrs. Carson probably would not 
have had a very lucid idea of the mean- 
ing of the term spiritual. She would 
have immediately connected it irrevo- 
cably with ghosts and the like. Yet 
for all of her comparative illiteracy, she 
lost no chance, either by advice or by 
relating past experiences, to keep the 
two girls on the right track. She gave 
little more than motherly attention to 
Ann Dorr. 

“Honey,” she said to Ann one after- 
noon, when the girl had come to the 
tent house for a rest and chat, “What 
makes you so durned reliable? Seems 
to me you never do anything that ain’t 
right and proper. I’m always lookin’ to 
catch you at somethin’ so I can make 
you mind. You are always tendin’ to 
business, and you ain’t makin’ goo-goos 
at any of the men; that is not more than 
what is right. Oh yes, you needn’t 
blush and hang your head like that, but 
it does make you prettier than ever. You 
needn’t tell me that you ain’t got no 
heart. I’m too old a campaigner to be 
fooled like that.” Ann had begun to 
protest volubly against the injustice of 
Mrs. Carson’s accusations, but to no 
avail. She grew more embarrassed as 
Mrs. Carson continued her badinage. 
Mrs. Carson had never seen her so easily 
embarrassed. She had always been so 
well poised, so self contained, so logical. 
She had been so evenly balanced in every 
way that Mrs. Carson, the impulsive and 
even the flighty at times, but ever sin- 
cere, had envied her. Now with that 
feminine trait which may be called un- 
certainty, Mrs. Carson took pleasure in 
tormenting this girl she loved so much. 
Pete Carson said his wife had a nature 
like a flea. ‘When you tried to put 
your finger on it, it wasn’t there.” 

Ann had collapsed into one of the 
Carson chairs. Mrs. Carson paused in 
her teasing long enough to place her 
hands upon her hips and make an effort 
to read the girl’s thoughts. This she 
did by a scrutiny which was intended 
to reach Ann’s very soul. Mrs. Carson 
cocked her head first to one side then 
to the other, and with each motion she 
grimaced differently. She closed first 
one eye then.the other, that she might 


(Continued on page 374) 
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WESTERN SENATORS SLEEP HERE 
The monuments, left to right: Upper row—Senator John P. Jones, Senator Milton 8. Latham, Senator E. D. Baker, Senator James G. 
Fair. Lower row—Senator Aaron Augustus Sargent, Senator David C. Broderick, Senator Wm. Sharon, 


A Forgotten City 


T IS PROBABLE that in no place 
in California do more of the threads 
which make up the fabric of our 

history find their ending than in the 
Lone Mountain cemeteries. The low 
hills which make up “God’s acres,” the 
brown-grassed, briar-tangled, slopes, 
hold within their bounds many of the 
men and women who in their various 
callings were active participants in the 
romance and history of their day. 

San Francisco holds a myriad mem- 
ories of her past; there are comparative- 
ly few landmarks of the older days. San 


Francisco is a city of progress, of rapid - 


growth, and one by one the monuments 
of her past are torn away. And now 
the spirit of commercialism demands 
that this silent city of the dead shall 
give over its quiet, winding ways to the 
living; that the mossy headstones with 
their record of illustrious dead shall be 
re-placed by the gaudy signs of the real- 
tor; that where love and memory erect- 
ed a mausoleum shall stand the flimsily 
erected bungalow of the installment buy- 
er, or the un-handsome apartment house 
whose like stands from Powell Street to 
the Presidio. 


By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


If the cemeteries with their thronging 
memories must pass, so be it. Only let 
the living pause a moment and remem- 
ber. 

Few realize that many of the silent 
denizens of the Lone Mountain ceme- 
teries were born more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago, born while California 
was still a land of missions. Although 
San Frandisco itself dates only from 
the middle of the last century there are 
headstones in these cemeteries marking 
the graves of people born while Father 
Serra still walked the lonely real from 
mission to mission. There are here men 
who pioneered in the California which 
was a Mexican possession. There are 


Acknowledgement is made to Ann 
Clark Hart of San Francisco for the 
data used in this article, as well as for 
the accompanying illustrations, made 
from photographs taken by Mrs. Hart. 


United States Senators; lawyers whose 
eloquence swayed and moulded the state 
which was in its making; editors whose 
no less eloquent pens influenced a popu- 
lace as do few pens of the present day; 
actors, poets, painters—beloved of their 
time. There are soldiers here whose 
fame was nation-wide. 


HE “first inhabitant of this silent 

city’—so his headstone reads— 
was John Orr, buried June 10, 1854, 
only a few days after the impressive 
ceremonies which marked the dedication 
of Lone Mountain cemetery. Men 
cared more for their dead in those days, 
wild and rough as they seem to us folk 
of a higher civilization. The old Yerba 
Buena cemetery, where the Civic Cen- 
ter now stands, being too close to the 
living city, it was determined to aban- 
don it as a place of burial, and a pri- 
vate corporation—incorporated as a 
cemetery by due process of law—bought 
and cleared the Lone Mountain site. 


At that time the only practicable 
route to these hill slopes was out Pacific 
Street on the old road to the Presidio, 
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and thence south over the steep hill to 
what is now Geary Street ; then the Cliff 
House road. On the day of the dedica- 
tion, May 30, 1854, omnibuses left the 
old City Hall, opposite the Plaza, every 
half hour bearing the crowds of people. 
The ceremonies were begun at eleven 
o'clock and continued with brief inter- 
missions until sundown. It was a great 
day in the city’s history. Many eminent 
divines were present, including such no- 
tables as Rev. Thomas Starr King, 
Bishop Wm. I. Kip, Rev. Albert Wil- 
liams and Rev. F. T. Gray. 

The orator of the day was Col. E. D. 
Baker. English born, Baker came when 
five years old with his parents to Phila- 
delphia, this in 1811, and when seven- 
teen went on to Illinois. Although his 
people were members of the Society of 
Friends, Baker fought in the Black 
Hawk Indian war, obtaining a major’s 
commission. When the Mexican war 
broke out, in 1845, Baker—without re- 
signing his seat in the United States 
Congress, hastened to Illinois, obtained 
a colonel’s commission and raised a regi- 
ment for service. At the head of the 
Fourth Illinois infantry he was in the 
fighting near the City of Mexico, win- 
ning such distinction that the State of 
Illinois presented him with a sword. He 
was again in Congress in 1847, and in 
1852 came West. Elected to Congress 


as senator from Oregon, he paused en- 
route in San Francisco and in the course 
of the one political speech he made here 
said, ““We are running a man now by 
the name of Lincoln. He is an honest, 
good, simple-minded, true man, who is 
a hero without knowing it.” 

With the opening of the Civil War, 
Col. Baker again went to the front with 
a regiment he himself had raised, and 
in his first fight—at Ball’s Bluff, Vir- 
ginia, October 21, 1861—was killed. He 
was buried in Lone Mountain cemetery, 
and the chronicles of the day set forth 
that more than 50,000 people gathered 
at the grave. 

In his dedication speech Col. Baker 
had said, “Here shall be brought the 
poet—the projector—the tender maiden 
—the little child—” The first poet to 
find rest in Lone Mountain was Ed- 
ward Pollock, one of California’s most 
gifted singers, who numbered among his 
friends such men as Frank Soule, Fer- 
dinand Ewer and William H. Rhodes, 
all of them brilliant writers of the day. 

Rhodes, who wrote over the name of 
“Caxton,” also lies at Lone Mountain. 
Many of his shorter poems and several 
brilliant addresses were written for the 
Bohemian Club, of which he was a popu- 
lar member. His poem “The Avitor” 
was a remarkable prophecy of an event 
to take place fifty years later, the flight 


of an airplane above Diablo, the valleys, 
and the Sierran forests to the desert 
plains of Utah. 

Adjoining the plot of Pollock is that 
of Marietta and John Torrence. Mrs. 
Torrence, before her marriage to the 
handsome stage carpenter and property 
man of the old California Theater, was 
Mrs. Judah; an actress much loved by 
the early San Franciscans. Among other 
roles, Mrs. Judah played the Nurse to 
Adelaide Neilson’s “Juliet.” Edwin 
Booth in one of those familiar “Letters 
to His Friends,” wrote from Vienna on 
hearing of Mrs. Judah’s death, “Poor 
Mrs. Judah—she must have been very 
old. I remember her from my earliest 
days.” 

Booth himself was closely connected 
several years, and it was here that he 
first played his great role of “Richard 
111.” His brother, Junius Brutus Booth, 
Jr., remained after Edwin’s departure 
in 1856 as manager of the San Francis- 
co Theater, which stood on Washington 
Street near Kearny; very close to the 
present location of the Overland office. 
His home was on Telegraph Hill, on 
Calhoun Street, one of the few old 
houses which escaped destruction in the 
fire of 1906. His wife was Harriet 
Mace, an actress, and her resting place 
at Lone Mountain is marked by a quaint 

(Continued on page 373) 
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THESE MADE CALIFORNIA HISTORY 
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The sexton indicated the spot 

with his broom, and I twisted my 
way through a maze of pretentious 
monuments of the recent dead, and the 
mildewed slabs of the long dead, until 
I came to a red granite cross, flat on the 
ground, bearing the inscription: 


BRET HARTE 


August 25, 1837—May 5, 1902 
“Death shall reap the braver harvest.” 

The tomb rests on a concrete slab en- 
circled by a chain; the ivy covered wall 
shelters it from the north; the sun slants 
through the pines and yews from the 
south; and the tombs of the forgotten 
cast shadows of crosses over it. 

Thus, in the village churchyard of 
Frimley in Surrey, I found the last rest- 
ing place of Bret Harte. By the wall, 
with a cordon of peers and generals over- 
shadowing him, he who wrote of the 
measureless plains, the billowy leagues 
of Sierra pines, and the roystering life 
of the mining camp, sleeps far from 
the spacious grandeur of the west. 

Frimley cannot lay claim to any of 
those historical associations that are the 
boast of its more venerable neighbors. 
It is a sleepy little p!ace, a short journey 
from London, with picturesque ‘Inns, 
some lethargic stores, red brick houses, 
and many fingerposts pointing the way 
to more important centers. Farnboro 
two miles away is the proud possessor of 
the imposing mausoleum of the Ex-Em- 
press Eugenie; Camberley, where Bret 
Harte died, has a celebrated military 
college; and, scattered over the quiet 
landscape, are towns and hamlets where- 
in treasured relics of feudal days can 
be seen—mansions that form a connect- 
ing link with the “spacious” days of the 
Tudors; churches that predate the Nor- 
man Cenquest; and battlefields where 
rival dynasties fought for the bauble of 


“[s over yonder by the wall” 


By the Wall 


By ALEC GREER 


a crown. But Frimley is compensated 
for all historical deficiencies in the hum- 
ble literary shrine by the wall. 


This tomb by the wall has taken its 
place beside that of Shakespeare in the 
rural simpicity of Stratford-on-Avon; 
of Gray in the pastoral silence and 
beauty of Stoke Poges; of Goldsmith in 
the quiet scc usion of the Temple; and 














Bret Harte in His Overland Days 


of Dickens in the cloistered setting of 
the Abbey. 

Time is obliterating the black letters, 
and mildewing the concrete base but it 
cannot efface the memory of Bret Harte. 
On the tomb were two tokens of love 
and remembrance. One was a holly 
wreath placed there at Christmas; the 

















other, a spray of pine from the Sierras, 
bore the lines of Ina D. Coolbrith: 


“Thee we claim, the first and dearest, 
still our very own!” 

This spray, which arrived a year ago 
from the Bret Harte country, loaded 
with cones, bristling with needles and 
redolent of Roaring Camp or Poker 
Flat, was placed on the tomb by a Cali- 
fornia lady. Its needles are now limp 
and lifeless, its cones are gone, and its 
resinous scent has long since been scat- 
tered to the winds of Surrey, but it lies 
there a tribute of love from the State 
whose early struggles Bret Harte has 
made immortal. 


TANDING by this lowly grave the 

mind wanders far afield. You see, 
not over a waste of centuries, but across 
a heaving ocean and a trackless con- 
tinent, and before you rise the Sierras, 
the giant redwoods, the madronas, and 
the eucalyptus. The balsamic breath of 
the west rustles the Surrey pines; the 
ploughed fields and green uplands get 
confused with tracks of tossing oats, deep 
canyons and waterless deserts; the brick 
houses are transformed into log cabins; 
the clamour of Roaring Camp rises from 
the village green; and the village iself 
gives place to the city beside the Golden 
Gate in that romantic period when “the 
tide, Sir, came up to Montgomery 
Street.” 


You see, not crowned heads and ar- 
moured knights, but grim men contend- 
ing with nature, hewing or digging their 
way to fortune; soldiers of fortune, who, 
with equal equanimity, won and lost 
millions; picturesque outlaws who yet 
had the instincts of chivalry; boisterous, 
stout hearted pioneers laying the founda- 
tion of a splendid civilization. The 
swearing miners of Roaring Camp, soft- 
ened, chastened, and led by a child; the 
Outcasts of Poker Flat revealing in their 
testing time, the sublime in their char- 
acter; the love in the starved breast of 
Mliss; the self renunciation of Miggles; 
the pathetic figure of Tennessee by the 
grave of his partner; and Flynn the free- 
booter, Clarence the waif, Yuba Bill, 
Jack Hamlin, and Colonel Starbottle— 
all rise before you, like a desert mirage, 
a spectral tableau of the West in °49. 
They have never died but will remain 
with us as long as literature endures. 


And their creator? He has taken his 
seat with the Immortals. 


August, 1924 
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on the death of Charles Dickens in 

1870, that Bret Harte wrote his 
poem, that tribute of genius to genius, 
of friend to rriend, which closed with 
the lines: 


1: WAS more than fifty years ago, 


“And on that grave where English oak, 
and holly, 


And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly 
This spray of Western pine.” 


It was in May of 1923, on the anni- 
versary of the death of Charles Dickens, 
that visitors to the Poet’s Corner in 
Westminster Abbey found on his grave a 
real “spray of Western pine;” and tied 
to it with a bit of red, white and blue 
ribbon, a card which bore these lines of 
Bret Harte’s. Few, perhaps none, who 
saw this spray of fragrant pine knew at 
whose instance it lay there, or knew that 
it was the realization of the long cher- 
ished wish of an idealist. 


Mrs. Mary Garton Foster of San 
Francisco had been for many years a 
lover both of Dickens and of Bret 
Harte. She had long dreamed of the 
time when she might actually lay on the 
grave of the great English novelist that 
“spray of Western pine” which Cali- 
fornia’s poet had figuratively laid there 
so long before. But between any wish 
and its fulfilment lies effort, and yet any 
desire keenly and sincerely held seems to 
shape events to its civilization. So it 
was that Mrs. Foster finding herself in 
London with the anniversary of Dick- 
ens’ death approaching awoke to the fact 
that here at last lay her opportunity. 


But she was far from the pine forests 
of California. She wrote to relatives 
‘in San Francisco, telling her plan and 
asking their co-operation. Fully in ac- 
cord with the idea—for what lover of 
Dickens would not thrill at the thought 
of such an inspiration!—they procured 
for her from the “Bret Harte country” 
of the lower Sierras a spray of pine, and 
sent it on to London. 


When this splendid specimen of West- 
ern pine arrived in England, it became 
necessary to arrange for placing it on 
Dickens’ grave in Westminster, which 
could only be done with the permission 
of the Dean. Mrs. Foster wrote to that 
gentleman, explaining ahout the pine 
spray being sent from California, and en- 
closing a copy of Harte’s “Dickens’ in 
Camp,” as the source of her inspiration. 


The Very Reverend responded at 
once, thanking Mrs. Foster for the poem 
and saying that he “gladly granted” the 


A Spray of Western Pine 


By ISABEL BELLMAN 


desired permission. A card was then 
lettered with the final verse of the 
memorial poem and after Mrs. Foster 
had had the envied pleasure of tying 
it to the spray with the tri-colored rib- 
bon, the pine, with its fragrant message 
of remembrance and appreciation, was 
carried to the abbey and _ reverently 
placed. ° 





% 














Ina Coolbrith—Associate of Bret Harte on 
the Overland of 1868 


N THE MEANTIME aa second 
spray had been sent to Mrs. Foster, 
and with its arrival there was not a 
moment’s hesitation as to its destiny. 
She at once ascertained where Bret 





Harte was buried, and making a pil- 
grimage there, placer this second tribute 
upon his grave. Remembering the close 
friendship that had existed between Ina 
Coolbrith, California’s beloved Poet 
Laureate, and Bret Harte, and calling 
to mind the threnody which Miss Cool- 
brith wrote at the time of Harte’s death, 
she tied to the spray a card bearing the 
following verse from the laureate’s 
peem, “Bret Harte:” 

“O Prince of Song and Story! Thee we 

claim, 

Our first and dearest, still our very own! 
We will not yield the glory of thy name, 

Nor share thy laureled throne!” 

It is interesting to note that much 
the same feeling is expressed by Miss 
Coolbrith in the final lines of her poem 
that Bret Harte put into his: 
“Although beneath a gray and alien sky, 
Across long leagues of land and leagues 

of wave, 
We may not reach thy dust with tear or 
sigh 

Nor deck thy lonely grave.” 

And so tribute was paid to that poet 
who had a half century before paid trib- 
ute to his admired Dickens; a tribute 
which came direct from a California 
which has not forgotten, however much 
it has neglected, Francis Bret Harte. 
And as one friend says of the placing 
of these two sprays of Western pine, “‘no 
one but Mary Garton Foster would have 
been inspired so to honor both Dickens 
and Harte.” California, and particu- 
larly San Francisco, owes much to Mrs. 
Foster in that she bore tribute to the 
illustrious dead whom California itself 
should have officially honored. 














The Grave of Bret Harte 
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Plays and Players 


NTIL I saw “Little Jessie James,” 
l which, quite appropriately, is 
playing at the Little Theater, I had 
always had the impression that a musi- 
cal comedy must be absolutely guilt- 
less of plot—that a musical comedy was 
made up of a lot of more or less pretty 
girls, in more or less (usually less!) pret- 
ty clothes, a comedian with a funny 
nose, one or two good tunes, and a lot of 
bad ones—and, of course, a prima don- 
na who appeared at any time or place, 
without rhyme or reason, and who sung 
(or should it be sang?) with the tenor, 
a song that rhymed “June” and “moon” 
and “croon”’. 


So “Little Jessie James” was not only 
a pleasant surprise—it upset ali my old- 
fashioned theories and gave me the most 
delightful afternoon of my entire visit 
to New York. 


“Little Jessie James” is blessed with 
a most sane and plausible and deliciously 
funny plot; with a chorus that has sacri- 
ficed quantity to quality; with a leading 
lady, and a surrounding cast that is most 
excellent ,and the music, all of it is de- 
lightfully tuneful. 


The chorus numbers eight of the most 
attractive girls I saw during my round 
of the theatres—and I don’t, by any 
means, except the much-heralded and 
very disappointing Follies crowd, either. 
These eight girls are all young, and alli 
pretty—and all different types. There 
is one girl, for instance, with the most 
beautiful ash-blonde hair—that shade the 
French call “‘cendre’—which she wears 
parted and wound into smooth coils over 
her ears; there’s a delicious red-haired 
girl of dimples, and peach-blossom skin; 
a pretty brunette—in fact, any type of 
girl you admire, from “bobs” to “hair- 
she-sits-on,”” you’ll find in the chorus of 
“Little Jessie James.” What's more 
each of the eight does solo work, and 
does it very well, too. 


The undoubted star of the piece is 
Allan Kearns, a young man who should 
be grateful for escaping the curse of 
“painful good looks,” but who is nice- 
looking, clean-cut, with a marvelous 
sense of humor and a wonderful person- 
ality. His work as “Tommy Tinker” is 
a joy to behold—he invests his lines with 
a drollery and an inborn sense of humor 
that makes them stick in your memory. 
Also, as if all this were not enough, he 
has a very nice voice, which he uses to 
good effect in one of the best songs of 
the piece, “A Quiet Afternoon,” which 
he sings with Miriam Hopkins, who 
plays “Juliet,” a philandering wife 
whom you can’t help liking. Two 





By PEGGY GADDIS 


scenes are especially good—the scene in 
which “Tommy” is discovered, with a 
fainting tea-guest—Juliet, of course—on 
his hands, and his explanation; and the 
scene in which Juliet’s husband discovers 
her in what is surely the most comprom- 
ising position any man ever caught a 
flirtatious wife—and she makes him 
apologize for his suspicions! Evan 
Valentine, as “Juliet’s” stalwart, bill- 
collecting husband, does a good bit of 
work, making a comparatively small 
part stick out. His one song is a pro- 
nounced hit—the song of a confirmed 
pessimist in which he chooses “the black- 
bird for happiness—because people choose 


the blue-bird!” 
T’S A MEAN THING to say—but 


the poorest two performances in the 
entire play are those of John Boles, as 
“Paul Revere” and Margaret Wilson as 
“Geraldine Flower.” Both are ex- 
tremely good-looking, and their supreme 
consciousness of this fact becomes 
down-right aggravating before the final 
curtain. 


We've almost forgotten to mention 
the leading lady—Rebekah Caudle ,who, 
as “Little Jessie James’, is a delicious 
combination of sophisticated, worldly- 
wise flapper, and woman of the world— 
with a glimpse of the old-fashioned 
“ white-muslin-blue-ribboned-young-girl- 
in-love” of your grandfather’s day. 

In short, if you like prettily dressed 
and very easy-on-the-eyes girls, a clever 
plot embellished with tuneful music.— 
a play in which anybody but a confirmed 
grouch can have a thoroughly amusing 
time, don’t miss “Little Jessie James.” 


“The Flame of Love” is a drama of 
the silk weavers of ancient China—as 
vivid and colorful as a Maxfield Parrish 
sunset, exotic, bizarre; tremendously in- 
teresting, though it is the sort of play 
that, when once you see it, you say, 
“Well, I wouldn’t have missed it for a 
million—but I wouldn’t care to see it 
again.” 


It is beautifully staged throughout, 
well and sympathetically played by 
Brandon Peters as the young weaver, 
Lenita Lane as the young Circassian 
slave-girl, and Lynn Pratt as the villain. 
There are five beautiful dancers, and a 
very well executed ending—and, all in 
all, it is a thoroughly unusual and enter- 
taining thing, which you don’t want to 
miss. 


It is too bad that the nice things 
said about “Little Jessie James’ and 


“The Flame of Love” cannot be dupli- 
cated about Samuel Shipman’s “Cheaper 
to Marry’’—but truth to tell, this play 
struck me as being nothing much to get 
excited about. The discussion of the 
advantages of sanctified domesticity as 
compared to unsanctified “free love” 
stuff have, in my own more or less hum- 
ble opinion, been done to death—even 
more entertainingly than Mr. Shipman’s 
play offers. Of course if you like that 
sort of heavy stuff—you’ll like “Cheaper 
to Marry”. Florence Eldridge is the 
woman who lives in open violation of 
the marriage laws with Robert War- 
wick, who has been out of sight so long 
that it seems good to see him back, even 
in a play that could be better; Claiborne 
Foster plays the married woman with 
sympathy and charm while Alan Dine- 
hart, as her husband, does some good 
work. 

It is, in our opinion (which may be 
worth less than nothing at that) a rather 
poor and tiresome play, partly redeemed 
by four sterling players who deserve 
better treatment! 


The musical version of “Peg o’My 
Heart,” which under its new “treat- 
ment” comes to us “Peg o’ My Dreams” 
is pretty poor stuff. The best thing— 
can you call two attractive dancers that? 
—in the whole play is the work of Al- 
bertina Vitak and Lovely Lee. Others in 
the cast are G. P. Huntley as Alaric, 
Oscar Figman, Roberta Beatty, Suzanne 
Keener and others. 


The latest big picture to “hit” Broad- 
way is Milton Sills’ starring vehicle, 
“The Sea-Hawk,” a fine, robust tale of 
pirates and love, written in Rafael Sab- 
atinni’s best style, and splendidly han- 
dled throughout. This play replaced 
Norma Talmadge’s “Secrets”, which had 
been running at the Gaiety since Sep- 
tember of last year—a fine record for 
any picture! 





Hazel Dawn in a new revue called 
“Keep Kool,” Eugene O’Neil’s “All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings,” the play 
which has aroused the ire of clear-mind- 
ed, thinking people all over the country 
because it upholds the marriage of 2 
white woman to a negro, a musical play 
called “Paradise Alley,” a comedy called 
“Plain Jane,” which is heralded as a 
something really worth-while—and quite 
a lot of others have opened, or will have 
opened by the time this reaches a pant- 
ing public. And reports on these and 
others will follow in due course. 
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VALUES 


Y DEAR, I love you for the things 
you love— 

Old china, linens, tea by candlelight, 

Good books beside the fire,—a winter night 

With wild, glad winds and lonely stars 
above. 

I love you, for you love the shapes which 
leaves 

Can pattern in a secret path, the lane 

Where berries grow, quails calling through 
the grain, 

White cottages with wide, low-sheltering 
eaves. 

Yet how I love you when I see your face 

Grow fairer in this crowded, sooty street 

Where every house and heart is ugly, and 

You enter in among them, that the grace 

Hid in humanity may grow to sweet 

New youth. We too shall walk here hand 





in hand! 
—Marie Drennan. 
SLAVE 
ARVER of wooden shoes, give me your 
knives 


That I may fashion me the sandals of light; 
For I have seen the vision of the sun, 
And I have sworn that I will yet be free. 


Forger of sword and battle-ax, 

Give me your hammer strength of arm; 

Give me your anvils and your fires 

That I may forge the dawn-songs of the 
free. 


Keeper of schools, give me your eager mind 
To learn the crumbling of the mighty wall, 
The poor dying of the kings of earth; 

For I would know the weakness of the free. 


Beauty, give me the chains, the chains of 
you; 
Wind them about my ankles and my wrists, 
Mad curve of throat and scent of hair— 
Name me your proud slave who would not 
be free. 
—Vernon Patterson. 





WOODCUT 


\ TOODCUT of a wilderness night 
Flashes magic, sheer and white 


In its virile crudities, 
With the cold frost on the trees, 


With the etching of the moon 
Riding like a ghost dragon, 


With the frosty sheet of sky 
Showing vagrant clouds borne by; 


And a far and lofty hill 
Standing out alone and still 


Like the barrier to the sea 
Murmuring on Eternity! 


It is wondrous standing here 
On the frayed edge of the year, 


Standing in the cleft of Night 
In a frozen blaze of light, 


In a forest silver cold, 
In the wildernesses’ fold. 


This is living! Oh, the white 
Witchery of a woodland night! 
—Samuel M. Sargent, Jr. 


A Page of Verse 


THE WALKINGS OF PAULINE 
LONG my garden’s farthest edge 
Are walls of prickly holly hedge, 
Where, thru the little gap between, 
Like some new landlord trudged Pauline 
To smell my snow-drops by the fir. 
The pussy willows looked like her, 
All hood and mittens, round and grey, 
Out for a first spring ‘ioliday. 


And all around the garden beds 

In March, were shining crocus heads, 
Where, close beside each flower, I’ve seen 
The tiny footsteps of Pauline. 

Just where the tall twin berry grows 

I used to find the print of toes. 

My ribbon grass would hide her best, 

But ‘she could never stay to rest. 


In the still moontide once, I heard 
The darting of a humming bird, 
The rush and pause of anxious feet, 
Astonished laughter, baffled, sweet. 
When hens-and-chickens ran around 
Invading all my garden ground, 

I let them border with their green 
Those little walkings of Pauline. 


She was my bird and butterfly; 
She was my garden! By and by 
When Autumn haggled as he list 
She was the only flower I missed. 
And since she now my paths evades 
To listen to the ways of maids, 
Beyond the holly hedge I’ve seen 
The graceful walkings of Pauline. 


Vl plant a red rose by the fir 

That shall climb up and call to her: 
“Pauline, Pauline, why walk apart? 
Come back and be my garden’s heart!” 


—W innifred MacGowan 





OLD TRAILS 


P FROM the lonely days that dawned 
remote— 
That dawned and beat on Loma but to 
sink 
And die, forgotten little paths that link 

Old beaches with old hills were slowly 

wrought. 

Perhaps a native willow-woven boat 
Ventured at times along the island's brink; 
But these thin trails quick Indian feet, I 

think, 

Had rg before canoes were made to 

oat. 


Out of a trackless dream, through age-held 
nights, 
Through slow returns of darkness to long 
sleep, 
Where antelope and rabbit shared old rights 
To secret runways, banked and sunken 


deep 
In grass and fern—arose these streets whose 
lights 
Across to mountain, sea, sky, city . . . leap. 


—Winifred Davidson 


TO AN INCENSE BUDDHA 
{TH curling smoke, and tip of light, 
Sweet incense, burn for me tonight. 
On teakwood stand, black Buddha stern, 
An alien at thy shrine I kneel. 
For thy Nirvana must I yearn? 
The weight of loneliness still feel? 


This altar in my grief I raise, 

And light the incense here alone, 

With none to judge, and none to praise. 
Not that for wrong I would atone; 
Think not your wrath I would appease. 


I court not bliss of idle ease, 

I fear not, Buddha, power of thine. 

Grant me—may spicy, curling rings 

Move through my room like living things; 

And waft me from myself tonight, 

In Buddha’s peace, to find delight. 
—Nora Moss McCaffrey. 





THE ESCAPE 


IGHT I rose from my narrow bed, 
The wet wind brushed the window 


pane: 
“I'll go while the moon is dark” I said, 
I said “I shall never come back again.” 


The grass was cool to my naked feet, 
Roses dreamed where the paths went wide, 
The breath of the garden was nectar-sweet 
And slim ghosts rustled along my side. 


In the open place where the poplars cease 
The wind held forth in a carnival, 

I laughed aloud at the glad release 

And found the dvor in the garden wall. 


I set my face to the road ahead, 

I lifted my throat to the singing rain: 

“Heart, we'll adventure a while” I said, 

“Love, we will never be bound again!” 
—Gertrude Robinson Ross. 





INALIENABLE 
OU are a candle; even so I follow; 
Though you but flicker, yet I shall see— 
High to sunlit summit; deep to darkest 
hollow ; 
This way or that way, all the same to me. 


I am your shadow, so I cannot lose you; 

Even were you water, I should be land; 

Storms cannot sever us, even clouds diffuse 
you: 

Essence of eternity! Who may understand? 


Were you a rainbow, still I should be near 
you; 

Air must be lit of you; I should be air; 

Silent though your bowstring be, yet should 
I hear you, 

Whispering of glory through your radiant 
hair. 


You may be a fountain; I am then the 
water; 

Sparkle you give to me, guiding my way; 

1, a faltering son of Earth, hail you— 
Heaven's daughter! 

How can what you are be named in the 
words we say! 


So that you be with me! That is all I 
pray you,— 
You—Star of Destiny; I—what you will. 
Though you hide in Nature, spirit will be- 
wray you;— 
Even though but woman I could love you 
still! 
—Cecil E. C. Hodgson. 
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were passing with their squaws and pony. 
The pony trailed sticks bearing large 
bundles laid across them. The women 
had papooses strapped to their backs. The 
men were carrying tall poles on which 
were borne aloft what looked like hair 
and pieces of faces. I was considerably 
older and wiser before it dawned on me 
that the hideous things I had seen that 
day were scalps. 

I think I was half-reluctant to go 
away from this land of occasional fear- 
some things—-as a child might hesitate 
to leave the beloved volume of Grimm’s 
Tales behind. 

As the packing went on, we gave away 
our fine red and yellow sleds, “Gypsy” 
and “Pony” and “Young American,” on 
which we had gaily dashed down the 
snow-clad hill-side all the winter past. 
They would find no place in the warmer 
land of sage-brush and sand to which we 
were going. 

Mother’s treasured piano was re- 
moved, the books were packed. The big 
engravings came down from the walls— 
“The First Prayer in Congress,” “The 
Scotch Covenanters,” and “Elizabeth 
Signing the Death Warrant of Lady 
Jane Grey.” 

Suddenly, in the midst of the disman- 
tling of our home came the startling 
word, “Fort Sumter has been fired up- 
on!”—immediately followed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s call from Washington for 
the first volunteer soldiers for the Civil 
War. I heard for the first time the word 
“rebellion.” Wagons began to pass our 
door laden with men who were our 
friends and neighbors. They carried 
bright flags, but in the farewells that 
were exchanged was an_ indescribable 
something which meant far more than 
any ordinary goodby. A new gravity 
came upon me. 

Of our journey, following, my mem- 
ory is indistinct. I vaguely recall an un- 
comfortable boat trip down the Mississ- 
ippi to meet the railroad somewhere, and 
an equally uncomfortable sleeper on the 
train which took us east—for it must be 
remembered that as yet, (in 1861), there 
was no overland railroad to the farther 
west, and we were to reach Nevada by 
the land trip to New York, followed by 
the sea-trip to San Francisco, and a long 
sasgg eastward over the Sierras at the 
ast. 


Of this early stage of our progress one 
vivid picture holds over in my mind, and 
that is of standing on a shelf of rock, my 
hand clasped close in my father’s and 
trying to take in the wonderful spectacle 
of Niagara Falls. My eyes revelled in 
the play of light on the great sheet of 
water, and were fascinated by the seeth- 
ing white caldron at its base—but I was 
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mute. At length I seemed to have 
brought it all to the only standard that 
was familiar to my brief frontier life— 
my father’s mill-dam. This was, it must 
be, the biggest and most wonderful mill- 
dam in the world! 


At the old farm house which had been 
my great-grandfather’s and was now my 
grandfather’s, in the state of New York, 
the major part of our little caravan was 
obliged to pause for nearly a year, my 
father and aunt only going on ahead the 
long wearisome way to the new territory 
where the home was to be prepared for 
us. Our books, including my father’s 
valuable law library and my mother’s 
music, with some household goods, had 
already been shipped to make the passage 
by way of South America, rounding 
Cape Horn by sailing vessel, and requir- 
ing, probably, the whole year. 


S WE adjusted ourselves to an un- 
A accustomed life on the farm of my 
grandfather, we saw him making a like 
effort of adjustment, for President. Lin- 
coln’s call for soldiers had met with 
ready response from the farm-hand, and 
help of every kind was volunteering. 


A tall flag-pole was put up on the 
lawn, and I was sometimes trusted to 
run up or take down the new flag. 


My grandfather’s active service in the 
“under-ground rail-road” often brought 
escaping slaves to him, and one day 
while I was playing in the dim light of 
the big barn, a guant, black figure sud- 
denly pushed up through the loose hay, 
and a hoarse, quavering voice begged des- 
perately for food. I hurriedly pushed 
back the big trundling door and ran to 
tell my mother. When I took out the 
package she had hastily prepared, I felt 
the importance of one who does signal 
service for her country. 


Soon the papers were filled with the 
horrors of the first battle of Bull Run, 
and, later, a cousin who had been re- 
ported slain was released from Libby 
prison and came to us to gather strength 
after his wounds and confinement, before 
returning to his family in Minnesota— 
thus giving us an opportunity to hear, 
first hand, of the ghastly experiences of 
war. Again I felt that the privilege of 
patriotic service had come my way, for 
it was my daily duty to tie the shoes of 
the disabled hero. 

All along letters had come from my 
father assuring us of his welfare, and 
telling us something of his experiences, 
but they were necessarily brief, and with 
what seemed like long intervals between, 
for, from Sacramento, California, to St. 
Joseph, Missouri, fourteen hundred 








miles, they came by the new “pony ex- 
press,” and they cost two dollars each. 
Earlier the charge had been five dollars. 


It was spring again when we started 
on the same long journey that my father 
and my aunt had taken—by way of coast 
steamer to the Isthmus of Panama, across 
the Isthmus by slow-trundling railroad 
train, (the Panama Canal being as yet 
scarcely even a thing of dreams), then 
by another coast steamer to San Fran- 
cisco, by river-boat to Sacramento, thence 
by stage or private conveyance across the 
Sierra Nevada mountains into Nevada. 


We sailed from New York in May. 
Discarded trans-Atlantic liners were 
used for these coast trips, and ours was 
called the “Champion.” As we boarded 
her, it occurred to someone that a little 
girl who was just seeing her first ships 
might like to remember having seen the 
very largest vessel then afloat, and my 
attention was called to the “Great East- 
ern,” which lay at anchor near us. I 
was too bewildered to notice particularly 
the beautiful harbor, and it was many 
years before the Goddess of Liberty 
proudly lighted it with her great torch. 


Our ship proved to be extremely crude 
in many of its arrangements, yet we were 
fairly comfortable. My mother’s cares 
were heavy, for instead of having the as- 
sistance of her nurse in caring for five 
little children, she was obliged to take 
the entire charge of us, and also look 
after the nurse who lay ill in the cabin 
below. 


In recalling the ship’s company, after 
my mature years, I realize that there 
were no conventional “‘tourists.””’ Many, 
like ourselves, were headed for new 
homes, and took the situation cheerfully 
but seriously; and there were many who 
were turning towards this unknown 
West in quite the spirit of adventure. 
Among these last was a group of men 
who repaired each day to the dining- 
saloon after the tables were cleared, and 
at one end of a long table put down their 
pile of twenty-dollar gold pieces and 
packs of playing cards. Into my young 
and sheltered life had come but the 
vaguest idea of such a thing as gambling 
—but I knew it to be something that was 
very, very wrong. Consequently, mys- 
tery and fascination attended it, and I 
often made excuse to hover about the 
entrance to the dining-saloon, like a moth 
about a candle. One day a waiter served 
the men refreshment and, observing the 
inquisitive child in the doorway near, 
they offered me cake. Suddenly there 
came over me an awful sense of con- 
tamination, and hastily declining the 
cake, I fled to return no more. 
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Our eight days along the Atlantic 
coast seemed long and monotonous. Few 
vessels passed us, and we only saw Cuba 
in the distance. Every one felt the 
brightening prospect as we approached 
Aspinwall, and the passengers generally 
were on deck as we slowed up in the bay, 
where native boys came swimming out to 
dive for perinies which we might toss to 


them. 


BEGAN to imbibe the pervading 
] spirit of adventure myself. I recalled 
my limited knowledge of geography and 
hoped, when we were landed, to see many 
wonderful things. My mother’s decision 
to take us to what I heard some one call 
“an English hotel” did not please me, 
but as we neared the place I saw a small 
monkey in a cocoa-nut tree across the 
street, and my spirits rose as I reflected 
that though this was an English hotel 
and we might have to have milk as usual, 
there was quite a chance that this time 
it would be cocoa-nut milk. Also, I felt 
that where there were monkeys in the 
trees there was still a chance for many 
things adventurous in the way of food. 
I shall never forget how crestfallen I 
was when we children were placed at a 
pleasant breakfast-table of ordinary ar- 
rangement and served poached eggs on 
toast. Later I discovered to my further 
chagrin that the monkey was secured by 
a steel chain and was not actually a wild 
one. 

We were soon put upon the slow-mov- 
ing little train that was to carry us across 
to meet the Pacific steamer at Panama. 
Here at last I found the real pictures of 
my geography. A somewhat precarious 
track, (I recall it more vividly from my 
home journey three years later), was laid 
through the treacherous swamp-lands, a 
track whose every foot was said to have 
cost a human life, so unwholesome were 
the conditions under which it was con- 
structed. On either side rose, tall and 
rank, the luxuriant verdure of the trop- 
ics; several varieties of palm, and strange 
trees and smaller plants. A number of 
the trees were conspicuous for their 
wealth of brilliant blossoms. There were 
little clearings with the thatched huts of 
natives, where the swarthy children ran 
about entirely unhampered by clothes, 
and once we saw a brawny man who.was 
only swathed about the hips slip behind a 
line on which something was hanging, 
over which he could grin at us with less 
embarrassment. 

As we neared the Pacific terminus of 
the road people spoke of the necessity of 
going as directly as possible to our ship, 
the “Sonora,” as the much-dreaded Pana- 
ma fever was then raging. We were hur- 
ried along like a flock of sheep and put 
into our new quarters where I made the 
delightful discovery as we swung out of 
the bay, that the water was quiet and 
no one need be sea-sick. 

Eighteen days we spent on the “Son- 


ora.” We children were happy with the 
run of the decks for our games, and I 
was even permitted to join the “grown- 
ups” in simple games of cards. 


The event of the greatest importance 
to me was our putting in at the Mexican 
port of Acapulco. It was one night after 
we children had all been put into our 
little calico night-gowns and had had our 
first nap, that I became suddenly con- 
scious of unusual lights and unusual 
sounds outside of and below the port- 
hole of our state-room. I quickly sat up 
in my high berth, from which I could 
look through and down to the water. If 
I had been transported to Aladdin’s cave 
I could not have been filled with greater 
amazement. I had gone to sleep in quiet 
and darkness, and here was a shimmer- 
ing surface of water dotted with in- 
numerable small crafts bearing flaring 
torches that played fantastically over 
everything, picturesque little cargoes of 
fruit and shells and gaudy birds, and 
swarthy, shrill-voiced, chattering boat- 
men. From time to time a torch would 
die down, and as its scattered sparks fell 
from the boat’s bow, the boat with its 
burden would pass through various 
gradations of increasing weirdness until 
they sank into gloom. With the shriller 
cries there was a gentle under-tone from 
the splashing oars as the busy traffickers 
moved out and in among their fellows. 


My mother explained that we were in 
Acapulco Bay. It was long before I 
slept again for I could not overcome my 
fear that by morning all would have 
vanished. The morning light did, indeed, 
blot out the charm of it, but there was 
much of interest as we lingered through 
the following day. When the night came 
upon us again an uncouth, cumbersome 
object moved out from the shore, and 
soon a peculiar rhythmic sound was heard 
at the ship’s side, accompanied by a low 
chant that developed into a sort of boat- 
song. We were told that the ship was 
“taking on water.” The natives were 
singing as they worked the great pump. 
We soon began to move and there was 
no further interruption until we reached 
San Francisco. 


The year before, in the evening, in the 
light of the full moon, my father’s ship 
had passed through the Golden Gate— 
that channel which is a “mountain-pass 
on which the sea breaks heavily’—but 
we entered the narrow way in the early 
morning, passing on to a city that was 
grey with the salt mist. However, we 
were indifferent to the somber light on 
the promontories on either side, and San 
Francisco was only, for us, the place 
where we would see our father again. 
It was a very happy family that was re- 
united that morning. Even the baby, 
recognizing the original of the photo- 
graph which had habitually hung above 
his crib, amiably joined in the welcome. 






E STARTED on to Nevada al- 

most at once, and it was not 
till later that I became really acquainted 
with the beautiful San Francisco harbor, 
and with the city which an historian has 
happily described as “born a drowsy 
Spanish hamlet, fed on the intoxicants 
of a gold rush, and developed by an ad- 
venturous commerce.” 


We traveled by boat as far as Sacra- 
mento. From there we could see the 
Sierra Nevada mountains with the snow- 
covered peaks near where we were to 
cross them, while close about us was a 
wealth of cultivated flowers. On from 
there as far as Placerville, we travelled 
by stage. From time to time, as we drove 
along, we saw men working with pans 
on the borders of the streams. This was 
“placer-mining.” They were sifting the 
particles of gold from the sand. 


Placerville, the first mining town we 
had seen, we found an active village, 
with what my parents considered a fairly 
good hotel. We went into the dining- 
room through a wonderful bower of tea- 
roses, which reminded me of certain 
floral advertisements I had seen. The 
large vigorous vines were thickly matted, 
and were heavily laden with mammoth 
blossoms of clear yellow. The air was 
full of their fragrance, and we children 
hovered about them like bees. 


It had been arranged that we should 
complete our journey by private convey- 
ance, and presently we were comfortably 
packed into what, a few years later, 
would have been called a “Dayton,” 
though it was perhaps more heavily built 
and more commodious. 


From the valley of flowers, we steadily 
ascended, the verdure changing its char- 
acter as the altitude increased. The road 
from Placerville was a toll-road, and a 
very fine one—much of it below the 
snow line was even sprinkled. It was 
generally of good width, though in cer- 
tain places, by an arrangement of signals, 
teams waited for each other that they 
might not meet in a too narrow pass. 


It was inspiring to see a stage dash by 
us. I think we children were a little 
envious of the gorgeous vehicle which 
seemed to us like a chariot—a smart 
Concord coach, vivid with color, drawn 
by six sleek, spirited horses, with a driver 
whose handling of the reins seemed sim- 
ply magic. This stage service between 
Placerville, California, and Virginia 
City, Nevada, was said to be the most 
perfect in the world. But what dudes 
these drivers were!—with their long 
linen dusters, their large light felt hats, 
and their straw-colored gloves! It has 
been said that they “timed their grooms 
and their passengers by means of heavy 
gold chronometers held ostentatiously on 
the tips of their fingers.” There was an 


(Continued on page 384) 
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that grew upon the farther side, but no 
bright ripple stirred the surface of the 
water; sullen and still it lay, and mo- 
tionless as a sheet of slate. Lesley was 
passionately fond of water, and ran for 
the streams and artificial lakes as soon 
as she was taken to the London parks: 
but I noticed that she made no attempt 
to visit this dusky loch. She looked at 
it silently for a moment, and then passed 
to my other side and took my hand. 


Her words were too few as yet to ex- 
plain what she felt, but the touch of her 
cold fingers told me. There was a men- 
ace in the water,—or was it the hint of 
a past tragedy? Was the tale told, or 
was it still to tell? 

We averted our eyes and hurried on, 
scampering, as Kenneth said when he 
met us on the steps, as if we'd seen a 
bogle. “Bogle!” I thought to myself, 
“this is the very haunt and home of 
bogles. They would breed naturally in 
Corbiestanes!” But I said nothing, and 
went about my morning’s housekeeping 
duties, leaving the child with her father. 

Alison’s appearance was but little 
more prepossessing by day than it had 
been by night; but she was a superior 
person for her walk in life, and proved 
to have been in the family since the 
time of the Laird’s grandmother. 

She curtseyed respectfully when I en- 
tered, bade me good-day, and asked me 
the conventional questions as to how the 
“bonny young leddy” and | had rested 
the previous night. The conventional 
questions—yes; but certainly not asked 
in the conventional manner. There was 
something of apprehension in the blue 
Highland eyes that watched for my an- 
swer, and when I mentioned carelessly 
that I had thought I heard my little 
daughter cry in the night, but on ask- 
ing the nurse found I was mistaken, the 
wry mouth twitched a little and there 
was the same strange glance backward 
over the shoulder. “An odd, uncanny 
old woman,” I thought, “but she matches 
Corbiestanes as perfectly as if she’d been 
designed for it.” 

She seemed a little more human and 
ordinary when she asked for and re- 
ceived the latest news of the Laird, and 
she appeared pleased at my report of 
Ken’s enjoyment of his dinner the prev- 
ious night and his praises of the fresh 
eggs that morning. Still there obviously 
was a settled gloom upon her, and as 
obviously she was watching with great 
care whatever I said and did. 

Ken made a lazy day of it, lounged 
and smoked and yawned prodigiously, 
and finally took a nap in the bare little 
drawing-room which had a quaint lat- 


Corbiestanes 
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ticed window at one end with a platform 
beneath it. There was a spider-legged 
table on the platform where I first or- 
dered tea to be laid, but on Ken’s de- 
claring that to look at the crumbling 
wall and the gaping window of the out- 
house be ‘ond while he was eating would 
give him the blues, I had the tea service 
brought to the fire. I remarked, in- 
wardly, though, that I’d never heard him 
fear tl. -t'ues before, and wondered if 
he had begun to share my feelings in 
regard to Corbiestanes. 


Lesley came in for tea, as usual, and 
was it that first day or the next ?—I can 
scarcely remember now,—that she said, 
after a little, pointing to the quaint old 
window. “Who’s the lady, mummy?” 
I started and looked, almost expecting 
to see a ghost in the old garden, but 
there was nothing there, only an odd 
effect of a hooded figure made by a 
neglected thorn bush. ‘“There’s nobody 
there, baby,” I answered. “Lesley only 
sees the bushes moving when the wind 
blows.” 


The child looked up at me and then 
at the window again, as if only half con- 
vinced, but she said no more that day. 
Still the impression, or hallucination, or 
whatever you choose to call it, had evi- 
dently taken deep root, instantaneous 
though it had been, and the child was 
never brought to the drawing-room aft- 
erward while we were in the house but 
that she said sooner or later with her 
eyes on the window: “Lesley see pitty 
lady. Pitty lady in garden, mummy.” 

Ken told her more than once, quite 
severely, that she was not to say it again, 
for no one was there, and he asked me 
privately if I thought it possible that 
nurse Janet could have been filling the 
child’s head with old wives’ tales. 
“Scarcely,” I answered, “Lesley is too 
little to understand them even if they 
were told. She is a nervous, imagina- 
tive child, and often has strange fancies. 
Let her alone and she’ll probably for- 
get. Who knows, any way, perhaps <' + 
does see something!” 

“Pooh, Elsie,” said Kenneth, stridi 
away; “you’re as nervous as a witch 
now-a-days, and you'll be afraid of your 
own shadow before long!” 


HERE was a gay letter from th 

Laird next morning asking Ke. 
for a week’s shooting to one of the gran’ 
Highland estates where he had liberty 
to bring a friend. The Laird, you know, 
was one of those “penniless lads wi’ a 
lang pedigree,” in which Scotland 
abounds, and he seemed to be able to 
call cousins with half the titles in the 


Highlands. ‘My love to Mistress El- 
sie,” the letter closed, “and I hope my 
lint-locked wean is growing strong at 
Corbiestanes.” 

“She is better, isn’t she?” said Ken, 
a little anxiously, looking at Lesley over 
the letter as she blew bubbles of milk 
in her silver mug. 

“Oh, yes,” I answered; “I’m sure 
she must be. And how splendid that 
you should have such an invitation! We 
seem to be very popular with our friends 
this summer.” So saying, I hurried away 
lest I disgrace myself and beg Kenneth 
not to leave us. That was my first un- 
regenerate impulse springing from those 
ignorant years of maidenhood before | 
learned that man is not yet a wholly 
domesticated animal, and that there are 
times when the savage instinct in him, 
to wander, to hunt, to fish, to mark 
down his prey and pursue it, must posi- 
tively be appeased. 

So I let him go, and resolved to have 
Lesley moved to my room in his ab- 
sence. 

The child slept by my side that night 
peacefully and tranquilly, and yet there 
certainly was a cry, a fretful, wailing 
cry in the house somewhere. I asked 
Alison next morning if there was a child 
about, but she answered with the same 
twitching mouth and repressed manner: 
“No, mam; not at all, mam; you'd be 
hearing the shutters creak. There’s many 
a sound in an auld house like this, at 
night, mam.” 

Dauvit, Alison’s spouse, who was as 
deaf as a post, an adder, and a had- 
dock combined, was quite useless for con- 
versation, but delighted to drive the fat 
pony and jog about with baby and me, 
and, when we were on the road to Bal- 
weary, or out on the moor, we were per- 
fectly bright and happy. I really think, 
though, if left to herself, that Lesley 
would rather have stayed in the moul- 
dering garden, for she was a highly im- 
aginative child and had framed for her- 
self an invisible playmate who trysted 
her by the bed of forget-me-nots under 
the thorn hedges, and with whom she 
had apnarently interminable conversa- 
tions. 

“What is she like, Lesley?” I asked 
one day; “the little girl you play with in 
the garden?” 


“Dust baby,” she lisped. ‘“Nithe 
’ittle baby. Lesley bwing her to thee 
mummy. Lesley yike p’ay wiv’ baby.” 

Lesley had entertained imaginary 


playmates before, as every child without 
brothers or sisters is apt to do, but never 
one whose charms lured her from her 
mother’s side so often, and I did not half 
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like the long plays in the deserted gar- 
den, while I particularly objected to the 
climb up the ruined wall and the peeping 
into the yawning window of the deserted 
outhouse, which seemed to make a fea- 
ture of each day’s program. I finally 
forbade this altogether, which cost Les- 
ley a fit of crying and a labored explana- 
tion that “ ‘ittle dirl yike go there.”’ 
“No matter,” I said somewhat severe- 
ly; “let the little girl go there if she 
pleases, but Lesley must mind mummy. 


Was it that evening,—I think so,— 
that nurse came to my room and said, 
half apologetically: “I got quite a 
fright when I came upstairs from supper 
tonight, mam.” 

“How was that, Janet?” I asked. 

“Why, mam, I went to look if Miss 
Lesley was covered, and I thought I 
saw a lady in a light blue cloak sitting 
beside the bed. I gave a start, for I 
thought some stranger had crept in; but 
when I came nearer there was no one 
there at all.” 

“Why, how strange, Janet!” I cried. 
“That room gets dark early, and the 
candle must have been flickering; but I 
wonder why you thought you saw light 
blue?” 

“Indeed, I couldna say, mam,” said 
Janet. “And I hope there'll be naething 
wrong with my eyes, for it’s twice before 
I’ve thought I’ve seen a lady in a light 
blue cloak in the passage, and when | 
came near, there was jist naething. I've 
no taste for these old houses, begging 
your pardon, mam; and ’tis a place 
where anything might happen,” and she 
looked over her shoulder fearfully. 

“Nonsense, Janet!” I cried. “You 
won’t say so when you taste Alison’s 
good parritch and cream to-morrow 
morning.” But, though I silenced her 
thus and bade her good night, I could 
not shake off the uneasiness her words 
gave me. 

There was still another feature about 
the strange shadow hanging over Cor- 
biestanes. There was a long avenue, 
you remember, to the entrance gate, and, 
in the early evening, just before it was 
time to dress for dinner, Kenneth was 
accustomed to run down and get the let- 
ters which the postman had just left. 
This duty fell upon me in his abse: e, 
for nurse was putting Lesley to bed''at 
that time, Alison preparing dinner, aid 
Dauvit serving as her assistant. I can 
scarcely explain it, but I dreaded that 
walk all day long, and would have given 
any money to avoid it, had that been 
possible. At the same point every night, 
as I reached the loch, an overpowering 
feeling of fear came over me. I had a 
sensation as if someone was walking 
behind me, close enough to lay his 
hand on my shoulder, and yet I was 
afraid to turn and look. I was ashamed 
of my folly: I would not yield to it: 


and yet, when Ken returned, brown and 
vigorous from his week’s sport, | was as 
glad to see him because I should no 
longer have that ghastly walk, as for any 
other reason. 

He did not seem altogether satisfied 
with Lesley’s looks, thought she was 
rather pale, quieter than usual, and 
noted that she ate but poorly. 

“You've been letting her stay indoors 
too much, Elsie,” he complained that 
afternoon; “or in this gloom,’ old gar- 
den that gives you the creeps -just to 
look at. Perhaps it’s because I’ve been 
on the moor for a week in the sunshine, 
—but none of you seem up to much. 
You are mum as a mouse,’’—this rather 
irritably,—‘‘and what in the name of 








SHADOW MUSIC 


T’S not the wind I hear, it’s not the leaves 
But something of both wind and leaf, it 
seems 
In these orchestral halls of silence weaves 
The music that forever haunts my dreams. 
As silver-frail as star-dust on a hill, 
As faint as moon-waves washing through 
the grass, 
Its song has sounded down the years—and 
still 
Across my heart its chords like 
pass. 


shadows 


It lured me with a gay capricco, 

I danced its tarantellas like a sprite— 
Oh, now I wonder why it quivers so! 

Do shadows make no music in the night? 
It’s not the leaves I hear, it’s not the wind, 
But love, the Shadow Music of the mind. 


—Henri Faust. 








Jupiter is the matter with that old wom- 
an, Alison? She leaped when she saw 
me last night as if I’d been a ghost out 
of the wainscoting. The Laird asked 
me while we were shooting how we 
liked Corbiestanes, and I said it was a 
pipe-dream, and I believe now it is—and 
the wrong kind!” 

I laughed at this, for it was comfort- 
ing to find he was not too sensible to 
share my feelings, and was going on to 
say that I too was a little anxious about 
Lesley, when he exclaimed, looking at 
his watch: “It’s just time for the let- 
ters. Come on; walk down with me, 
wlsie,” and he held out his hand. I took 

; and we were setting out together 
when he said, half- smiling, and in a 
lowered voice: “I can’t explain just 
why this always seems such an uncanny 
walk to me. I believe I’m turning into 
‘n old granny in the air of my ancestors, 
sor I invariably feel, when I get under 
those trees, as if some one was walking 
over my grave.” 

“Kenneth,” I exclaimed just then, 
only half hearing his last words, “Why, 
who is that, coming up the avenue?” 

“Where?” he questioned, looking 
about in surprise. 


“Why, there: 
long blue cloak.” 
“T see no lovely girl, unless it’s you,” 
he answered, gazing about him. 
“Don’t you see any one by the loch?” 
I cried ;—“‘a girl in blue? Why, where 
is she? I saw her a minute ago as plain- 
ly as I see you.’ 

“Elsie,” said my husband, half in vex- 
ation and half in amusement, “your liver 
is certainly out of order, or nurse’s tales 
have infected you. There’s no one here 
but us two, and we'll be somewhere else 
before long, if this goes on.” 

After one of Alison’s good dinners 
that night, I was half disposed to be- 
lieve that I had seen nothing either, or 
nothing that could not easily be ex- 
plained, and next morning a domestic 
disaster occurred, for nurse, who had a 
ne’er-do-well husband occasionally ap- 
pearing and bringing woe to our house- 
hold, was telegraphed for to be present 
at his deathbed. She set off in tears, 
more at leaving her charge, I thought, 
than at her prospective loss, and begged 
me before she went to keep my eye con- 
stantly on Lesley, “For I’m not caring 
for this auld hoose, mam, that I am 
not; nor for that auld wife, neither,” 
and she looked distrustfully at Alison. 

Alison, who could not hear her words, 
watched her every movement and seemed 
unfeignedly glad when Dauvit and the 
fat pony bore her away. 

“We'll be best by ourselves, mam,” 
she said, turning to me in her strange 
way. “Pairsons of that class don’t un- 
derstand these auld hooses, mam, nor 
these auld families,” and she waited with 
a mysterious glance for my answer. 
What could she mean? I said no word; 
but I wondered if she was sounding me 
to find out what I had really seen and 


heard. 


Kenneth, who seemed decidedly ap- 
prehensive about Lesley, kept her away 
from the garden and out on the hill with 
him until luncheon, when they came in, 
apparently in high spirits. Afterward, 
however, he asked me abruptly: “Who's 
this child, Elsie, that baby’s been asking 
for,—the one that plays with her in the 
garden?” 


“There is no child, dear,” I answered: 
“Tt’s just one of Lesley’s imaginary play- 
mates. She thinks she sees her come 
out of that little building there with the 
creepers on it, and she makes believe play 
with her under the hedge.” 

“Well, I don’t like it,” he said, stalk- 
ing about the room with his hands in 
his pockets. “It isn’t healthy; it’s mor- 
bid as the devil; it gave me the creeps 
to hear Lesley talk about it. Look here, 
Elsie, this place is doing the child no 
good. Let’s be off tomorrow, bag and 
baggage, now that Janet’s gone, and try 
the sea-shore, or some place where there 
are other children.” 


that lovely girl in the 
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My heart gave a leap of delight. “But 
how will you explain it to the Laird?” 


I faltered. 


“T shan’t try,” said Kenneth, brusque- 
ly. ‘“‘We’ll just tell him we've gone, 
and let him explain it himself. There’s 
a good deal about this old rat-trap of a 
house that needs explanation,” and here 
he looked around him uncomfortably. 


T was that night again, as we went 

for the letters—I shall never forget 
it—that I saw once more the flutter of 
the pale blue cloak in the avenue. We 
were not thinking of it in the least, that 
I can affirm, for we were balancing the 
respective claims of Brighton and Bour- 
nemouth to our favor. I stood still and 
grasped Ken’s hand, and he stopped as 
suddenly, with every nerve in his body 
quivering. I could feel the quiver, and 
his wide-open eyes showed that he saw 
her too. She stood halfway down the 
avenue, looking directly at us,—a lovely 
young creature with dark falling hair 
and a dress and cloak of forget-me-not 
blue. Her expression was most wretched, 
most appealing; it seemed to cry out for 
help with a cry so bitter and so urgent 
that the tears started to my eyes in an- 
swer. It was but a second, the flicker 
of an eyelash, and we saw her running 
towards the loch, her dark hair stream- 
ing behind her. I cried out in agony, 
and with the cry she was gone as ut- 
terly as if she had never been. Ken and 
I stood there with the guant firs moan- 
ing over us and looked at each other in 
silence. 


“There are more things in heaven and 
earth,” said he, slowly, shaking his head, 
“than are dreamed of in our philosophy, 
and the Lord have mercy on that poor 


girl’s soul, whoever she is or was.” 

We walked back together to the old 
house, holding hands and silent, but the 
fear and oppression, strangely enough, 
seemed gone from my soul. Was it be- 
cause heart spoke to heart in the long 
appealing look the lovely creature gave 
me, and she knew that I sympathized in 
her anguish of long ago? It may have 
been. I only know that I was calm and 
self-possessed that night, and even when 
Lesley was fretful at bedtime and cried 
for “pitty lady to tum and thing to 
her,” I heard the words without a 
tremor. “Pitty lady tum every night,” 
sobbed Lesley; “thing ‘Hush-a-by, lam- 
mie!’” 

“Poor creature,” I mused. “Where 
was her own baby? Did they take it 
from her? And has she been coming 
to my little one for comfort through 
all these weeks? Never mind, Lesley,” 
I said, as I held her closer, my own, my 
treasure that no one could take from me, 
“never mind; mummy will sing,” and as 
I hushed her to sleep I thought of the 
mystery of motherhood, and of the 
yearning hearts beyond the grave that 
still must yearn for human love and 
sympathy. 

Kenneth had told Alison himself of 
our departure, and said that she had re- 
ceived the news in absolute silence; but 
she broke down completely when I went 
to bid her good-bye. 

“*T is all to live over again, mam; 
all to live over again!” she sobbed. ‘““My 
bonny young leddy will brak her hairt 
to have this.wee lammie taken from her 
as they took the first one!” 

“What bonny young leddy, Alison?” 
I asked, curiously. “Tell me what you 
mean.” But she would tell me nothing 


and only sobbed behind her apron. 

No questions could have been heard by 
Dauvit, even if they had been asked, and 
he only sighed portentously all the way 
to the station, and drove away again 
with bent head. 

It was a dejected trio that left Bal- 
weary, and for days Kenneth and | 
sat on the sands and watched Lesley at 
play, brightening a little as she grew to 
seem more normal and ceased to ask at 
bedtime for the “pitty lady.” 

We grew anxious as time passed with- 
out hearing from the Laird, and it was 
nearing the end of our holiday before at 
last a letter came. It was postmarked 
Balweary, and I knew what news it held 
before I opened it. Yes, Alison was 
dead. A second paralytic stroke had 
descended the day of our departure, and 
Dauvit had found her unconscious on 
his return. She had revived somewhat, 
it seemed, the Laird had been sent for, 
and she had improved enough to talk 
a little before her death. 

“T learned some bits of family history 
at her bedside unknown to me before,” 
wrote the Laird; “and I have decided 
to sell Corbiestanes and pension old 
Dauvit from the proceeds. Alison told 
me, as best she could with her poor 
twisted lips, the wretched story of my 
distraught and unhappy cousin; and if 
she still must walk the halls of her an- 
cestors in search of the child they took 
from her, I shall not be there to hear 
her footsteps. I never want to see again 
the old garden where she used to stand 
among the flowers.” 

And so the letter ended abruptly as 
it began, and never again in the years 
that followed did we three speak to one 
another of that gaunt old house in the 
North. 





Romance of the Adobe 


sion, or paced the shore of the bay, be- 
low the Customs House, where the fish- 
ing boats lay, there can be little doubt. 
Could he not visualize the old order of 
things, the baile, the serenader with his 
guitar beneath the grated window, the 
holiday crowd at the adobe theater ?— 
the first theater in California. Perhaps, 
too, by virtue of the magic that was 
his, ‘he repopulated the old town, bring- 
ing back “the caballeros, the great Span- 
ish landowners, the senoras, the senori- 
tas—their wives and daughters, the 
peons, and the Indian herders” who 
sometimes adventured to town, “the 
Commandante of the military post, in 
crimson and gold, riding at the head 
of his leather-jacketed soldiers,” the 





(Continued from page 349) 


padre in the brown habit of the Fran- 
ciscan Order—common dust, these long 
years, in the campo santo. 

A fisherman with whom Stevenson 
walked and talked, with whom he sailed, 
a man whose family name was a part of 
the romance of the adobe days, said of 
Stevenson: 

“Senor, but the man was crazy! He 
sit in my boat, senor, and look in the 
water, and look and look. I, too, but 
I see nothing. Si, senor—me, I think 
he is loco. I say to him: ‘Shall we go out- 
side?’ And he nod his head, and drag 
his hand in the water. Fish? No, 
senor. Why, then, should he hire my 
boat if not to fish? 


“T say to him: ‘Shall we go back?’ 








And he don’t give the dam’. Of a 
certainty he is muy loco. But me, I 
don’t care. I like that man. 

“And look you, senor! He would go 
away from this place. Why, then, should 
a man leave one place for another? 
Me, I go one time to San Rafael. Pron- 
to, I come back. But the Senor Stev- 
enson, he goes—and he does not come 
back.” 

The Spanish caballero, the stately 
senora of the mantilla, la senorita of the 
shy glance, the serenader under the 
zrated window, “the Commandante and 
his leather-jacketed soldiers” —they, too, 
have gone, not to return. But—we are 
here, and: 

“To us an heritage she gave; 
"Tis ours to cherish, ours to save.” 
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Shepherd Basques of California 


Raking in a long pit of red ashes, they 
draw therefrom a ponderous pot which 
steams of a mighty stew; raking further, 
they draw forth a dozen double pans; 
these being separated disclose huge molds 
of crusted bread the size of grindstones. 
Bowls of soup are set around the rough 
table indoors, and a cup of sour claret 
poured into each bowl. Our plates are 
piled with stew; a jagged portion of the 
tough French bread is laid beside each 
plate. The mutton’s head, a prized deli- 
cacy soon bereft of tongue, flesh and 
brains, gazed sad-eyed on this boisterous 
feast. 

Basques drink wine from ebony-mount- 
ed bottles resembling shot-pouches. One 
flask passes among all present; no lip 
touches it; a violation of this rule by 
visitors is sure to bring muttered disap- 
proval. Holding this yielding flask in 
both hands at arms length above his 
head, the Basque shoots a quill-sized 
stream of wine into his mouth. Moving 
to the accompaniment of a shouting 
chorus, my own efforts in this quaint 
art at last proved reasonably successful ; 
before my stay was over I also had 
grown enamoured of this most sanitary 
mode of drinking. 

Candles standing in bottles light the 
smoky half-gloom. An accordion, a 
French harp, and a damaged snare drum 
are produced; the drum, it is explained, 
having suffered much through a too 
strenuous observance of our Glorious 
Fourth. Lively French songs, melan- 
choly Spanish songs, plaintive Basque 
airs, creep up the alien sky. Oft-filled 
flasks mock the lean wineless days of the 
valleys. The tumult grows. Tense 
young fellows spring across the floor, 
whirling, advancing, retreating; their 
white teeth gleaming, their fingers snap- 
ping the staccato of absent castinets. 
Abetting laughter sounds and a rythmic 
stamp of heavy feet. 


INE POUCH at elbow, the 

more sober spirits smoke, sing 
and played strange games of cards. Thus 
their simple peasant revel mars away. 
Far up the darkening sky glow the camp- 
fires of the herders, like low-hung rosy 
stars. From the rocks a coyote howls; 
the bravest sheep-dog puppy answers 
him. And now to bed,—a pile of fra- 
grant hay tossed on the floor, long- 
wooled sheepskins over it, soft, wooly 
smelling blankets over me; and so to 
sleep, my blistered face well smeared 
with mutton tallow. 

In the morning this rough womanless 
camp wakes to gipsy-like activity; sad- 
dles to mend; shoes to hobnail and sole; 
puppies to train; pelts to cure with milk 


(Continued from page 344) 


and endless rubbing. On the rocks above, 
horsemen appear, dragging dry wood for 
the cook pits. Pack-mules stand loaded 
with salt for the sheep, provisions, wine 
and one of the great cheese-shaped loaves 
of bread. With these, camp tenders set 
off, each to seek at some distant ren- 
devous his herder, and the band of 
sheep: bearing also to the solitary boy 
that gift most precious,—the voice and 
manner of his far-off home. 

Now begins the making of the famous 
sour-dough bread. A sack of flour, a 
pail of water, and a great pan are set 
within easy reach along the kitchen floor. 
Aproned with flour bagging, huge arms 
bared, the cook kneels to his task. The 
bit of hoarded sour-dough is thinned to 
a milky liquid, flour is dumped unsifted 
into it, and then ensues a mighty pum- 
meling, and pushing, and tossing, the 
like of which no housewife ever saw. 
The windows rattle; a white dust snows 
on all around. At last, already light 
with captured air, the dough is set away. 
Bread-making seems a gladsome cere- 
mony in which all love to take part. 
With great pans swabbed in mutton-tal- 
low, a file of Basques receive the mould- 
ed loaves and set them to rise in warmth 
and safety—on their beds! 

Down huge slopes wavers a glinting 
line,—a flock bound for the sorting pens. 
Here a sheep, moving through a narrow 
lane, suddenly finds a gate shut in his 
face; a gate swung open at his shoulder. 
He springs aside, to stand corraled with 
other sheep of his exact age, sex and 
brand ; the door swings shut behind him. 
For hours the wooly backs stream down 
that path of destiny,—the wethers to- 
ward the distant markets, the strong 
ewes to the upper ranges, and the worn 
mothers of the flock to choicer feeding 
grounds, where, slow-traveling, they 
may regain their strength. 

Over empty barns, stout corrals, and 
boulder-walled meadows, over the great 
unkempt ranch itself, lingers a spirit of 
cattle days and cattle men. Now the 
ditches are dry, the mountain brook fol- 
lows an ancient bed; mules graze the 
hay lands; the spreading ranchhouse is 
become a transient camp. All such 
mountain homesteads, the Basques tell 
me, are passing to the sheep men. They 
take the water and the strategic posi- 
tions. I picture here another blue-eyed 
cattleman, gone, Esau-like, with his mess 
of pottage. 

Through peaceful days following, a 
hidden lore unfolds of sweet and bitter 
herbs, of pure and deadly waters. The 
ruling of the stars inclines the shepherds’ 
ways,—sets them a time to sear, to geld, 
to wean. With dark herders in lonely 








passes I sense the swift answering in- 
telligence of the dogs, when whistled 
signals drifted from band to band 
through the linked wilderness. 

At last, storm and menace in the air, 
the flocks ebb toward the East. The 
rams join in the fleeing rout; and win- 
ter following buries the mountain pas- 
tures. Safe on the low level of the 
Nevada desert, the sheep graze the un- 
touched, ripened herbage, a burning 
climate has conserved for them. 

Here, in the light snow, week long 
camps are established, provisions stored ; 
and, swinging in arcs of a ten mile cir- 
cle, the bands come nightly to the central 
fires. Under dry snows, a hummocked 
field of white, the flocks sleep safe and 
warm. Wet snows are what the shep- 
herds dread; and ghastly tales they tell, 
of sodden, ice-rimmed thousands lost. At 
best the winter takes a heavy toll, of old, 
and weak, and crippled. The sheep men 
shrug their shoulders. Around their 
fires they sometimes whisper of herders 
murdered ; how, strange to tell, the dead 
men’s scalps were taken; dark stories 
they tell of herders gone mad with lone- 
liness. 

Spring sees the long-wooled flocks 
again creep westward, following the 
sweet, new grasses; and in some green 
sheltered valley, they rest and bear their 
lambs. By day and night the shepherds 
nurse their flocks aiding the weak, warm- 
ing the cold, feeding the hungry. 
Through the incessant babel of the band 
they hear the bleat of the ewe whose 
young lies dead; the cry of the orphaned 
lamb. The dead lamb’s skin is tied over 
the back of the little waif, and the 
mother, sniffing her own darling’s wool, 
adopts him. Kidnapping and desertions 
are frustrated, triplets and twins parcel- 
ed out. At last, each ewe leading a 
lamb, the band moves upward through 
rich pastures toward the shearing pens. 

A motley crew the shearers,—‘‘bucar- 
oos”, Indians, homesteaders; and from 
these jovial barbers the sheep escape, 
slim, leggy caricatures fresh branded ; the 
ewe lambs leaving all their tails behind 
them, the wethers leaving only half. 
Now, loaded with sacks of wool, great 
freight wagons toil toward the railroad, 
fifty, a hundred miles away. The sale 
of the wool must pay the wages and 
upkeep of the herders for a year. 


HE long white wave of sheep 
sweeps leisurely westward. The 
young lambs celebrate their ancient 
games,—threading the cliff in fantastic 
procession, weaving mystic dances in the 
grass. Blent with the raucous bleating 
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ORTS and Happy Places is the 

luring title under which Mrs. Cor- 

nelia Stratton Parker tells how she 
and her two young sons saw Europe. 
“Travel books are fun if you’ve never 
traveled to the places described, “she 
says, “and still more fun if you have.” 
Many readers varying her words will 
say, 


“Books are fun if you know nothing 
about the author, but still more fun if 
you know.” 


Ports and Happy Places will appeal 
to very many people in the bay region 
where Cornelia Stratton grew up, at- 
tended the State University, and was 
married to Carlton Parker, the young 
idealist who saw as deeply, perhaps, as 
anyone has seen, into the question of 
labor and capital, and who, because of 
his understanding did much to harmon- 
ize factions. He died in Seattle work- 
ing to the last on a difficult problem of 
adjustment between employers and em- 
ployed. 

In An American Idyl Cornelia Strat- 
ton Parker has told the story of their 
ideally happy years together, their buoy- 
ant joy in life and love, their defiance of 
poverty, their struggles exemplified in 
deed rather than in word to make this 
old world a better place to live in. 

The way in which an editor accepted 
the manuscript of dn American Idyl 
makes a real Christmas story. Left 
without means, a widow with three little 
children, she poured out the story of 
those priceless years of young joy and 
effort. She then mailed the manuscript 
to the Atlantic Monthly, which had pub- 
lished some of Professor Carlton Park- 
er’s writings. 

“T think you will not want this”, 
she wrote, but if you must return it, 
please don’t send it till after Christmas.” 
It was her first Christmas alone. 


The end of the story is for the people 
who contend that editors have no hearts. 
A special delivery letter was brought to 
her late Christmas night—acceptance—a 
check—the letter timed by the editor so 





Cornelia Stratton Parker 


as to reach her on Christmas, though he 
had not taken into account the North 
Berkeley hill which delayed the delivery. 
The two-part autobiography in the At- 
lantic attracted much attention and was 
soon published in book form. 


Subsequently Mrs. Parker went East 
and followed up her husband’s achieve- 
ments by studying the problem of the un- 
skilled worker at first hand. The result 
of her experiences as a worker in a laun- 
dry, and in various factories, she pub- 
lished in the magazines. Her stories 
too, have appeared from time to time. 
Jennie the Joyful is now running in 
Pictorial Review. 

Ports and Happy Places is as the 
jacket tells us, autobiographical in the 
vein of An American Idyl. 

Mrs. Parker had three reasons for 
writing the book. The first justifies the 
informal tone. 

“All my personal correspondence 
has gone so fearfully by the board, it 
seemed the only way of letting friends 
and relatives know what has been hap- 
pening to us the last twenty months.” 
Her second reason was to refute the idea 
that it is not. wise to take American 
children abroad, and her. third reason 
was that which would have been Carlton 
Parker’s own: 


“Of course if you don’t feel that one 
of the crying needs of America—especi- 
ally will it be true of the generation to 
which our children belong—is a deeper 
understanding of Europe, its peoples, its 
problems—if you don’t feel that—well, 
I wouldn’t know what to say.” 


When the Glarisegg vacations came, 
Mrs. Parker left the little daughter with 
a friend and took the two boys “for our 
first experiment at seeing the world. 


“T suppose those who are wont to tra- 
vel conventionally would actually be 
pained by a recital of our methods.” The 
pain will sometimes come from laughter 
at Mrs. Parker’s hilarious accounts of 
how an intrepid woman and two lively 
boys and three rucksacks saw Europe, but 
you must read those parts for yourself. 





At Bremen “to our hot weary joys we 
discovered a Charlie Chaplin film across 
the street from the station, only to be 
told they allowed no children under 
eighteen in the movies in Germany. 
Goodness knows I’m all for that. It’s 
worth bringing children to Europe if 
for nothing else than to get them away 
from the eternal movie pull at home. 
Switzerland allows no children under 
ten in the movies, and between ten and 
sixteen they must be accompanied by 
adults. 


“In our customary state of hunger we 
sat down at the sidewalk table for a 
hurry supper. The waiter said they had 
cheese sandwiches, ice cream, or choc- 
olate. I said ‘bring all three. ‘Ach, 
gracious lady,’ he fairly wept, ‘they do 
not mix! “Bring them anyhow.” I said, 
“the responsibility’s mine.” He wrung 
his hands and eyed us anxiously from 
time to time. He knows we died soon 
after. That night we slept in Heil- 
bronn.” 


Many will be interested in Mrs. 
Parker’s account given here of the 
German Youth Movement. “As soon 
as we returned from the German trip 
I wrote an article on the German 
Youth movement. When there is so 
much discouraging going on in Europe, 
it is just as well to give a bit of publicity 
to such constructive signs as show their 
heads above the mess.”’ It is estimated 
that more than half of the youth of Ger- 
many is definitely organized. Mrs. Par- 
ker considers the movement ethical, “an 
idealistic revolt against the materialistic 
mess the world finds itself in. The 
world is richer for the spirit of thousands 
of boys and girls, young men and women, 
revolting against the superficialities and 
mediocrities and tyrannies of modern civ- 
ilization. The youth movement stands 
practically solid against alcohol, narcot- 
ics, prostitution.” 


Mrs. Parker’s first acquaintance with 
the movement was accidental. 


The Hospiz which had been recom- 
mended to them was in such a locality 
that the worthy inhabitants of Tubingen 
felt justified in directing us only three 
blocks at a time. Should we reach that 
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complicated and twisted point, we could 
ask another inhabitant how to proceed 
from there. 

“Arrival at the Hospiz, the kindly 
Wirt informed us it was entirely oc- 
cupied and always was; with the air of, 
‘If you had written a year in advance, it 
would not have helped in the least.’ 

“But we had to find a place to sleep! 

“He eyed us, the three small boys (her 
nephew had joined them) and me, the 
mother of two of them, and our four 
ruck-sacks, 

“*Are you traveling alone without 
your parents?’ 

“That was flattering to one of my 
advanced years. I love the Wirt. 

“You can try the Jugengherberge.” 
and he directed us on up the hill toward 
the castle. The building itself was a 
rather small low many-sided affair built 
into the castle wall ahd extending far 
down the precipitious hillside. Were 
we going to be able to sleep in part of an 
old castle? There were three exclama- 
tions of Oh Boy! 

“How much would the beds be? 
Yes, as foreigners, we would have to pay 
six marks. Otherwise it would be four. 
She was sorry. 

“Naturally my face looked queer. 
Whose wouldn’t nowadays, to be told 
one could get a bed for a bit over a cent? 
But the old dame thought it was dis- 
may. The boys were wearing their 
Swiss school tans. 

“So—so, are they Schuler? asked the 
woman. 

“Yes, in a Swiss L. E. H. 

“So—then for them it would be only 
four marks a bed.’ 

“And naturally I wondered what in 
the world a Jugendherberge was. So 
I talked that night with the housekeeper. 
She gave me literature on the subject— 
She gave me a list of all the Jugendher- 
bergen in Germany, so that we could 
sleep every night in one. But that is 
not a thing a person of American dollars 
can do with good conscience, even 


though one paid according to other 
standards. 


Jugendherbergen are not for 
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tourists. They are for the youth of 
Germany who can afford nothing else.” 
The humor, the naiive admissions, the 
childlike frankness, add to the interest 
of Ports and Happy Places. The au- 
thor refuses to put her best foot fore- 
most, or even to admit that one foot is 
better than the other, a joyous democ- 
racy of mind as refreshing as a glass of 
mountain spring water. One may criti- 
cize this presentation or that omission, 
or point out faults of various kinds; but 
read it at bedtime, and waken next 
morning with a happy sense of having 
just come from Stein am Rhein or Fie- 
sole or Granada, for Cornelia Stratton 
Parker has the ability to put her im- 
pressions into the reader’s mind with a 
negligible loss from the medium of cold 
print. 
Laura Bell Everett 
PORTS AND HAPPY PLACES 
An American Mother and Her Sons 
See Europe 
Illustrated by Photographs 
BONI AND LIVERIGHT, NEW 
YORK, 1924 


WHO IS GUILTY? 

HIS MYSTERY TALE by Mrs. 

Belloc Lowndes is bound to hold 
the reader’s interest until the last page 
is turned. Not that the mystery re- 
mains a mystery to that point—if the 
reader is of average intelligence he has 
taken short cuts and arrived at the solu- 
tion far in advance of the detectives— 
but the story is so well told, so really 
interesting with its charming love theme, 
that there is no inclination to lay the 


book aside. 


Mrs. Belloc has written many success- 
ful stories in which crime and its detec- 
tion form the chief motif, but she is 
firmly convinced that practically all 
crime finds its inception in the love of 
man for woman—or woman for man— 
and in consequence these motifs parallel 
each other throughout her writings. 


THE TERRIFORD MYSTERY, 
by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $2.00 net. 








UNCONQUERED ABYSSINIA 
FRICA has always been a land of 


romance, a setting for tales of ad- 
venture and mystery. As the world has 
grown smaller, foot by foot the deserts, 
the jungles, the mountain fastnesses, 
have been penetrated, until today’s gen- 
eration knows the one time “Dark Con- 
tinent” almost as thoroughly as its own 
Main Street. But there is one section 
of the romantic land which still retains 
much of its mystery; the country from 
which the Queen of Sheba set forth on 
her visit to King Solomon, which gave 
shelter to the prophet Mahomet, which 
sent forth its fleets to far-off India and 
whose armies subjugated a part of Ara- 
bia — Abyssinia still holds aloof from 


the world. 

Charles F. Rey, F. R. G. S., has lived 
in Abyssinia, and in this most inter- 
esting volume gives at first hand a vivid 
picture of the little known land. He 
says in his introduction: 

“Tt is far from easy to convey a reailiy 
accurate idea of the state of evolution 
of this strange land, for it is such a 
quaint blend of the modern, the mediaeval 
and the ancient, and the impressions it 
leaves are so kaleidoscopic, that a clear 
and definite picture of the country or 
the people as a whole is difficult of at- 
tainment. One meets with violent con- 
trasts. Compare the culture of Ras 
Tafari and his wife, the former so ad- 
vanced as to read the latest Bolshevist 





works, giving luncheon parties with a 
European menu and an excellent wine 
list, and then, perhaps the next day, the 
royal banquet of 15,000 men devouring 
raw meat; the railway running into Ad- 
dis Ababa, and within a few hundred 
yards a man having his hand or foot 
amputated for theft ; native tailors work- 
ing busily with the latest type of sew- 
ing machine, under the shadow of their 
fellow-countrymen hanging on trees in 
the market place; a reception of Euro- 
peans and Abyssinians at the palace 
graced by cigarettes, coffee and liquors, 
and in a field near by priests dancing 
before the Ark of the Covenant; the 
peasants almost within Addis Ababa 
ploughing with the same implements that 
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were used 2000 years ago, whilst bills 
are being discounted on Paris and Bom- 
bay. The mosaic law, the feudal sys- 
tem, and the most modern ideas jostle 
each other throughout, and the intro- 
duction of the new does not appear to 
displace, but to survive side by side with 
the old in the life of a nation that, to 
quote a reecnt writer, is young today, 
though it was powerful when the book 
of Genesis was written, and was Chris- 
tian when our ancestors still worshipped 
Thor and Odin.” 

Mr. Rey takes his readers entertaining- 
ly through a liberally illustrated volume 
of more than 300 pages; dealing with the 
history, the customs and practices, the 
government and religion of the coun- 
try. The chapters on slavery, on the 
army, and on travel, are particularly in- 
teresting. The book is a valuable one 
for the student. It is of interest to the 
casual reader. 


UNCONQUERED ABYSSINIA, 
by Charles F. Rey, F. R. G. S., J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $5.00 net. 





“GALLOPING DAWNS” 
ee ALLOPING DAWNS” is a 
novel which directly and simply 
portrays the eternal struggle that youth 
and years have in endeavoring to obtain 
a common viewpoint. Mr. Tuckerman 
has shown remarkable capability in gain- 
ing and keeping the reader’s sympathies 
with Mr. Dulac and his impetuous mod- 
ern daughter Beryl as well. One is a 
bit reminded of the technical construc- 
tion of Mr. Hergesheimer’s “The Bright 
Shawl,” but the love element has more 
play under Mr. Tuckerman’s able pen, 
and we feel that great happiness and 
satisfaction are in store in the years to 
come through the blending of Beryl’s 
aristocratic lineage with the modern 
briskness of Frank Haubern’s splendid 
freedom. “There is nothing novel in the 
struggle between the ideas of the young 
and old. Even Ovid deplores the man- 
ners of the young men of his age with 
those of his own youth. It is growing old 
tolerantly and gracefully that one must 
do—so says the beloved one of Lawrence 
Dulac’s own youth, and by careful sym- 
pathetic characterization does Mr. Tuck- 
erman have us feel that his people grow 
old gracefully. One feels the atmosphere 
of the modern as well as the past and 
enjoys the story of daily life of the pro- 
tagonists. We feel that many readers 
will be glad, indeed, to become acquaint- 
ed with this very lovable human father 
and his two daughters, and perhaps bene- 
fit in their problems by the solving of 
their troubles of the Dulacs by Mr. 
Tuckerman. 
—Helen Crawford 
Galloping Dawns, by Arthur Tucker- 
man, Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1924. Price $2. 












Christopher Morley and Don Marquis Collaborate 


TROUBLE 

HAT’S THE RESULT when 

“Pandora Lifts the Lid.” Pan- 
dora is a modern young girl, though pos- 
sibly with more of romance in her make- 
up than the cynically disillusioned 
school girls of the day. Pandora has 
convictions, however mistaken, and she 
has enterprise also. The mixture makes 
for complications which carry on through 
a mysterious disappearance of Pandora 
and her friends from an exclusive girls’ 
school, the marooning of her would-be 
rescuers, search for treasure, bootleg- 
gers, hi-jackers and what-not, to a most 
satisfactory ending for everybody con- 
cerned—including Pandora and_ the 
reader. 

The tale, which is really a delightful- 
ly fresh and interesting conception, is 
the product of Christopher Morley and 
Don Marquis in collaboration. There 
is humor and poetry and a world of in- 
terest. Maybe someone can figure out 
which author wrote this chapter or that. 

Of the writing of the story, the pub- 
lishers have this to say: 

The exact truth of the matter, confessed 
to by both Christopher Morley and Don 


Marquis, co-authors of the romance, is that 
they met at lunch one day at the Players 


in New York. Each discovered to the other 
his extreme singleness of purpose. It was 
to get some money. 

After selecting their simple repast of three 
courses and seven heroines, they proceeded 
to discuss the entree and the plot. The plot 
on this occasion progressed as far as a 
publisher’s office and was successful in ex- 
tracting a sum of money. 

Nothing remained but to write the 
romance, which, it was agreed, should be 
called “Pandora Lifts the Lid.” Mr. Mor- 
ley undertook to furnish the feminine psy- 
chology from memories of his days at Ox- 
ford when there were no flappers but plenty 
of charming young wimps with whom the 
Oxford undergraduates took Psychology 17. 
Mr. Marquis insisted on the yacht, having 
once written a work called “The Cruise 
of the Jasper B.” Mr. Morley pointed out 
that he knew something about sailing, as 
evidenced by his “Where the Blue Begins.” 
Mr. Marquis tit-tatted by saying that he was 
an authority on falling overboard, owing to 
his experience with “The Old Soak.” 

Thus, one thing leading to another, the 
book was written. It is now published in 
a jacket so gay that no one who knows 
good form will appear in a yachting cap 
this summer without a copy of Pandora un- 
der his arm. (Of course, if you are wearing 
knickers, you will carry P. G. Wodehouse’s 
Golf Without Tears. But, as Mr. Morley 
used to say wher he edited “The Bowling 
Green,” that’s another column.) 

PANDORA LIFTS THE LID, by Chris- 
topher Morley and Don Marquis. George 
H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 





GEOGRAPHY AND 
CIVILIZATION 


HE HISTORY of a people is 
very much influenced by the geo- 
graphical conditions of the coun- 

try. Physical environment is perhaps 
the clue to political and aesthetic de- 
velopment. 

“Economic Geography,” writes John 
McFarlane of the University of Aber- 
deen in his scholarly treatise,” may be 
defined as the study of the influence 
exerted upon the economic activities of 
man by his physical environment, and 


more especially by the form and struc- 
ture of the surface of the land, the cli- 
matic conditions which prevail upon it, 
and the place relations in which its dif- 
ferent regions stand to one another.” 


Thus we learn from a perusal of 
“Economic Geography” that in the 
mountain areas, a different type of civ- 
ilization develops from that in the low- 
lands. ‘Dense population can only be 
found in the plains having a favorable 
climate, where agriculture, commerce, 
and industry are possible. 


The historians who emphasize the 
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materialistic conception of history are 
having their theories well substantiated 
by the researches of geographists. Not 
that climate and soil and geographic 
location tell the whole story, but they 
help to explain in part the reasons for 
historical evolution. 
—Anna Dondo. 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, by 
John McFarlane, second edition. New 
York, Isaac Pitman and Sons, $3.00. 





EVE’S FRUIT 

T WAS the tree of knowledge and 

the fruit thereof, to say nothing of 
the curiosity of woman, which, so we 
are told, brought misery to a hitherto 
happy world. It is improbable that 
Helen Hoyt had the Biblical story in 
mind when she gave to her new volume 
of verse the title “Apples Here in My 
Basket.” And, of course, we are told 
now that the forbidden fruit was not 
an apple anyway, so there is doubtless 
no connection at all. 

The publishers say of Miss Hoyt that 
“she has been relentless in casting 
aside conventional attitudes and obscur- 
ing prejudices.” Certainly she has cast 
aside in her expression here much of 
that reticence which has been a part 
of woman since the world began. It 
may be that nothing today is sacred, that 
there is no experience of life which 


should be veiled from the peering world. 
That at least seems to be Miss Hoyt’s 
belief if the reader may judge from the 
personal expression in this volume. 
That aside, there is charm in the beau- 
Free in 


tiful simplicity of the poems. 











form, there is still music. Miss Hoyt 
knows the poet’s tools. If she could 
forget sex consciousness, could realize 
that the greatest poets of all time have 
attained greatness with other themes, she 
might herself find assured place among 
American poets. 

APPLES HERE IN MY BASKET, 
by Helen Hoyt. Harcourt Brace & Co., 
(No price given.) 





INDUSTRIAL ADJUSTMENT 


HE history of the industrial worker 

in the two decades preceding the 
Civil War is described in great minute- 
ness by Dr. Norman Ware, professor 
of sociology of the University of Louis- 
ville, in ““The Industrial Worker, 1840- 
60.” This study won the first prize 
for 1923, offered each year by Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx for the best essay 
in economics. 

The period of 1840 to 1860 was the 
transition period in the United States 
between the era of domestic economy 
and that of our specialized machine age. 
It was a painful process of adjustment 
from the good old way of working in 
the home, with gardening and farming 
on the side, to the fourteen-hour day in 
the factory, with absolute dependence 
for a livelihood on the good will and 
whim of the employer. And it was also 
a losing game at first, for “the share 
of the worker in the general prosperity 
was not commensurate with that of 
other factors in production.” 

Many were the attempts on the part 
of workers and reformers to shorten 
hours and increase wages, but all their 








efforts came to naught. Horace Greeley, 
Robert Owen, Albert Brisbane, and 
others attempted by agitation and coloni- 
zation to bring a measure of happiness 
to the industrial workers. But “the 
labor movement in America finished the 
period 1840-60 as it had begun—prac- 
tically in nothingness,” is the discourag- 
ing concluding sentence of the writer. 
Anna Dondo 

THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 
1840-60 by Norman Ware, Ph. D., Bos- 
ton and New York, Hougton, Mifflin 
Company, $2.50. 





THE AVALANCHE 
LOVE STORY which holds be- 
tween its lines a greater interest 
than that of the struggle between Doro- 
thea’s love for her husband and her love 
for social success, is this brilliant novel 
by Ernest Poole, “The Avalanche.” 
Llewellyn Dorr is a young neurolog- 
ist,, the possessor of psychic power. To 
Dorothea, a modern society girl, this 
strange power is of value only as it may 
serve to bring to her husband and herself 
financial success. In her ignorance of 
these unknown forces and their opera- 
tion, she wrecks her husband’s career and 
brings to an end their marriage of a year. 
The story is a powerful one, depicting 
the clash of the spiritual and the ma- 
terial, the struggle between the ideals of 
the man and the woman’s ambition. The 
climax is dramatic, the ending unex- 
pected. You may not like the story, but 
you will remember it. 


THE AVALANCHE, by Ernest 


Poole. The MacMillan Company. $2.00 


net. 











A FORGOTTEN CITY 
(Continued from page 359) 
Harriet 
Wife of J. B. Booth 
Died August 28, 1859 
Aged 25 years, 2 mo., 23 days 
“DON’T CRY” 

California’s first Congressman, Ed- 
ward Gilbert, a printer and writer, also 
lies at Lone Mountain. He was the 
first editor of the “Alta California,” 
that famous sheet of the early days. Gil- 
bert was killed in a duel near Sacra- 
mento in 1852 by Gen. James W. Den- 
ver, whom he had challenged. First bur- 
ied at Yerba Buena cemetery, his body 
was removed in 1862 to the plot of the 
Typographical Union in Lone Moun- 
tain where a modest head-board still 
stands to his memory in the northwest 
corner of the plot. 

Prominent among the eleven United 
States Senators who were buried at Lone 
Mountain is David C. Broderick. He 
also was killed in a duel, that famous 
affair with Judge Terry. Although a 
wealthy man, Broderick’s monument 








was raised largely by public subscrip- 
tion, the deficit being made up by the 
state legislature some years later. One 
of the more recent interments made at 
Lone Mountain was that of Senator 
John P. Jones, born in 1829, who lived 
to an advanced age. His ashes were re- 
cently brought here to Lone Mountain 
and placed in that costly vault of Col- 
fax marble which he had erected more 
than fifty years ago. 


Another editor to find place at Lone 
Mountain was James King of William, 
founder and editor of the Bulletin. He 
was moved to Cypress Lawn. It was 
his assassination by James Casey which 
directly led to the Vigilante govern- 
ment. Casey and Cora were executed 
by this body at the hour when King 
of William was being escorted to his 
grave. Casey lies in the neglected cem- 
etery of the Mission Dolores, while 
Cora’s monument stands in equally 
neglected Calvary above the bodies of 
Cora and his wife Belle. At Lone 
Mountain, too, is the grave of Mayor 
James Van Ness, who in the name of 









law and order spoke so eloquently in 
the endeavor to save Casey and Cora. 

Loring Pickering, an editor of the 
“Call,” and George K. Fitch of the 
“Bulletin” are also buried here. John 
Bonner, for many years a contributor to 
the “Argonaut,” and other journals of 
the time, lies here, as do the ashes of 
Ferdinand and Lawrence Vassault, both 
writers for the “Argonaut,” and various 
eastern periodicals. 

Many loved and famed writers of 
those days, in fact, are here at Lone 
Mountain. One of the contributors to 
the Overland Monthly of more than a 
half century ago, Judge Timothy H. 
Rearden, is here. A friend of Bret 
Harte and—later—of Ambrose Bierce, 
he was a talented man, a classical schol- 
ar, and a linguist of unusual versatility. 

Samuel Woodworth, who wrote “The 
Old Oaken Bucket,” was brought here 
from the East for burial. The ivy-cov- 
ered vault where for many years he 
rested is still owned by the family, but 
his ashes have been removed to another 
city. 

(Continued on page 379) 
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get a more concentrated vision from the 
open one. After a minute or so of this 
pantomime, at which Ann could neither 
laugh nor cry, Mrs. Carson, too, drop- 
ped into a chair and faced her. 

“Now, honey, tell me all about it,” 
she demanded with the same authority a 
mother would have manifested toward 
a daughter who was holding out on her. 
“Come on now, spill it to Auntie.” 

“There isn’t anything to say,” Ann 
stammered; “What did you want me to 
say.” 

“T want you to tell me what he said 
and how he said it, and what you said,” 
Mrs. Carson went on with stern au- 
thority. 

“What who said, I don’t under- 
stand?” Ann made a visible effort at 
perplexity. 

“Why, Jimmy, of course,” Mrs. Car- 
son’s voice had that note of triumph that 
might have been heard from some skilled 
attorney who had trapped a witness upon 
cross examination, “Come on now, I saw 
your hole card. You can’t draw out 
on an old timer like me. What'd Jimmy 
say, and how'd he say it? Come on 
and tell Auntie. It’ll do her almost as 
much good as bein’ courted over again. 
Pete never was a very good courter. I 
had to do most of it, but he did first 
rate when I showed him how. I guess 
Pete wasn’t what they call romantic.” 
Mrs. Carson paused long enough to 
heave a sigh of resignation. ‘Was it 
that way with you and Jimmy? Did 
you have to do all the courtin’, honey? 
If you did, it was too bad and—”’ 

“No, I didn’t,” Ann had undergone 
that quick emotional transition from em- 
barrassment to anger. She sat upright 
Her hands clenched. Her face was 
flushed but with a coloring different 
from that of the previous moment. Her 
eyes were defiant, through the tears that 
she was trying to suppress. “No, I 
didn’t have to do all the courting,” she 
answered with a stamp of her foot for 
emphasis. 

“There, there, honey,” Mrs. Carson 
soothed. “I didn’t mean to fluster you 
all up, but when I saw your whole card 
I just had to let you draw out and 
beat you. Don’t get all riled up and 
hard boiled. I didn’t know you could, 
and I don’t like to see you do it.” 

Ann reached out her arms and 
clutched Mrs. Carson around the neck 
and began to cry. Mrs. Carson drew 
her close and with pats and words and 
caresses such as she might have bestowed 
upon her own daughter, had she been 
blessed with one, she assisted, more than 
retarded, Ann in shedding a copious 
amount of tears, for Mrs. Carson knew 





The “High-Graders” 
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tears of happiness from those of sor- 
sow, even if they both looked and tasted 
like salt water. 

A quarter of an hour later Mrs. Car- 
son knew of many little incidents which 
had occurred during Jimmy Rawlins’ 
wooing of Ann’ Dorr. She knew that 
Jimmy had asked Ann to marry him at 
once. Ann had promised, hut not as 
to the immediate date. 

“Why don’t you do it now?” Mrs. 
Carson eagerly inquired. 

“I couldn't now. There’s Barbara, 
you knew. I mustn’t be unfair to her. 
We have the business. She couldn’t 
run it a‘one.” 

“Shorty'li marry her tomorrow if she 
says the word,” Mrs. Carson interrupt- 
ed 

“Yes, I know,” Ann resumed, “That 
is, I think he would. Shorty isn’t very 
good at masking his feeling, and I have 
watched. I wish she would take 
Shorty.” 

“But won’t she?” Mrs. Carson asked 
with bland incredulity. 


NN’S HEAD SHAKE was enig- 

matic. Mrs. Carson let the ques- 
tioning drop. She would have to pur- 
sue her own researches into this matter. 
It must have her immediate and personal 
attention. 

“Ts that all the reason you won't 
marry Jimmy right off?” Mrs. Carson 
asked, as Ann was preparing to depart. 

“No, not all the reason. He will 
have his mother and sister here before 
long, as soon as he has the new lL.ouse 
finished. I want them to see me, and 
like me. It will be ever so much better 
then. He’s building the house big 
enough for—” 

Mrs. Carson interrupted with an ad- 
monitory shake of her forefinger and a 
judicial look. ‘Take it from me, honey, 
they'll like you all right. I shove my 
stack into the middle of the table on 
that bet, but don’t let him build that 
house big enough for two families. That 
bet never won, once in ten thousand 
times. Build your own little nest and 
live in it, and hatch if you want to; 
but remember, two hens can’t roost on 
the same nest without cluckin’ and peck- 
in’ at each other. They may be right 
nice hens, too, but remember, they’r: 
human hens.” Ann dismissed the ad- 
vice with a disarming smile, but Mrs. 
Carson was reiterating it as her protege 
departed. 

The popularity of the Tin Can be- 
came so wide spread, its service and 
cuisine so good, that more business than 
its limited space could accommodate 
came to it. The proprietresses consid- 








ered a plan of converting it from a 
lunch counter into a restaurant. This 
was shelved because it would not in- 
crease the revenues in proportion to the 
increase in operating costs. Afn with 
her usual business judgment decided this 
issue. She was a little surprised at 
Barbara’s ready acquiescence. A week 
before Barbara had been strong for the 
change. 

“You're right, Ann,” she said, “It 
would really make too much work for 
us, and we've got enough now. I’m 
tired enough to sleep standing every 
night. What we can do is to put in 
a department in which we can put up 
lunches for the miners. Several of them 
have asked me about it. They are all 
kicking about the lunches they get at 
some of the other places. Sam Govich 
and his partner told me this morning 
they would pay seventy-five cents a day 
for a lunch; that is, for each one. Now 
we can hire another girl to help you, 
Ann, and I can take charge of the 
lunches. I think it would be a bully 
scheme. There will be a hundred per 
cent profit in the lunch end of the busi- 
ness. Think of it, we can get at least 
twenty miners to take their lunches from 
here. That will mean they will come 
here for all their meals then. You 
know some of them won’t board with 
us because they can’t get their lunches 
here. You see, don’t you? Now, take 
the profit on twenty lunches. It will 
be seven dollars and a half a day, Ann, 
just think of it.” Before Barbara had 
finished her espousal of the lunch scheme, 
Ann had caught her infectious enthus- 
iasm. She readily agreed to this addi- 
tion. The net profit, after deducting 
wages for another waitress, would 
amount to nearly one hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. 

This was Ann’s afternoon off. After 
the decision was reached, she left The 
Tin Can to go to their home for a 
brief rest and ultimately to consult Mrs. 
Carson upon the hiring of the waitress. 
There were several girls available, but 
Ann insisted that the one they should 
employ must be the right sort. 

From this observation post inside the 
window of the Townsite Company’s of- 
fice, Joe Bullard had watched Ann leave 
the Tin Can. When she had disap- 
peared from view up the side street, he 
turned to McHarg, the shyster lawyer 
attorney, and said, “Mac, I’m goin’ up 
to the Tin Can for some lunch; if any- 
one comes in lookin’ for me, hold ‘em 
till I come back.” 

“You ought to buy into the Tin Can,” 
McHarg replied with insinuated mean- 
ing. “Say, how does it come, Joe, that 
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you eat only every other day there?” 

The innuendo was not lost upon Bul- 
lard. He turned about and faced Mc- 
Harg, who was a vaccillating, soft-palm- 
ed man of more than ordinary stature. 

“Cut out the slurs, Mac,” Bullard 
snapped. “That little brown-eyed lady 
at the Tin Can is a queen, take that 
from me. If you’ve got anything to 
say about her, you’ve got to fight me, 
see?” He thrust his jaw toward Mc- 
Harg, who slunk backwards, cowering 
and apologetic. 

Bullard turned on his heel and left 
the office. He held McHarg lightly, 
and rightly, for the attorney had done 
so many crooked jobs, of which Bul- 
lard knew that the latter held him in 
the hollow of his hand. Bullard fre- 
quently displayed his bravado by impos- 
ing upon the shyster. 


HEN Bullard entered the Tin 

Can there was but one other 
patron at the counter. Bullard did not 
order his meal at once. He spoke to 
Barbara, nodded to the other diner, and 
began to scan a newspaper he took from 
the counter. No one else came in and 
in a few minutes the miner finished his 
meal, paid Barbara and went out. Har- 
vey was busy in the kitchen. Bullard 
called to the cook, ‘““Come here, Harvey, 
I want to see you a minute.” As Har- 
vey came to the opposite side of the 
counter, Bullard slid a dollar across 
under the palm of his hand with a wink 
which the cook easily interpreted. <A 
moment later Harvey had doffed his 
apron and donned his hat, and was on 
his way across the street bound for the 
Northern Saloon. 

“What do you think of that for slick 
work?” Bullard asked with a self sat- 
isfied smirk, “Come over here, little 
one, and let’s talk.” 

Barbara did as requested. She stood 
before Bullard, letting her arms rest 
upon the counter edge, and waited. 

“You're tired, little woman,” Bullard 
continued and reached out to pat her 
cheek. “But it won’t be long, and 
you’re the finest little queen goin’, tired 
or fresh. Do you get that?” 

“Oh, that’s what they all say,” she 
replied coquettishly. 

“Maybe they do. They couldn’t help 
it, but take it from me, I’m the one that 
means it.”” He gave his words intended 
earnestness by pinching Barbara’s chin 
playfully. She did not resist the caress. 
Rather she seemed to expect it, for she 
laid one of her slim, well manicured 
hands over one of his thick, coarse ones. 

“T haven’t got much time to talk,” 
Bullard said with a businesslike brusque- 
ness quite opposite to the oily suavity 
of the previous moment. ‘“Somebody’s 
likely to butt in. How’d the lunch 
scheme work out?” 

“Bully,” replied Barbara with enthus- 








iasm. “We're going to install it right 
off. I’m going to have full charge. Why 
are you so interested in it?” 

“Because there’s money in it,” he re- 
plied, “for you and for me, see? Now 
listen. I’ve got to have high-grade. The 
Roarin’ Annie’s got to make shipments. 
That boosts the stock. The suckers don’t 
ask where the gold comes from. Get 
me? ‘They want to see the stock climb. 
Now about the lunch business. I got 
a lot of friends workin’ at the Sultana. 
They'll board here if I give them the 
pass to do it. My friends are in right. 
They get the high-grade. I pay them 
more for it than the assay offices do. 
You're to help me out. The stuff comes 
in the lunch buckets, savey? You take 
the lunch buckets when they come in. 
You have a chute to dump the garbage 
down. It’s all plain as day. Old Hig- 
gins, the hog man, comes round to col- 
lect the stuff. He gets the barrel from 
under your chute, and takes it to where 
I tell him, see? 

“T see quite plainly,” she answered a 
little acidly, “but where do I come in?” 

“You've got the right to take out 
your percentage as it passes you, haven’t 
you?’ 

“Oh,” she gave a happy little cry, 
“that’s how. Well, Joe, I won’t take 
it all but I'll take some. 

“Now,” he said, “I'll take a little 
kiss to bind the bargain.” She leaned 
forward and allowed him to kiss her 
lips. 

“You're awfully good to me, Joe,” she 
said, withdrawing from his embrace, 
flushed and panting, “but don’t you 
think we might be caught?” 

“Faint heart never won a fair dame 
like you,” he answered flippantly, “and 
a chicken heart never got the high-grade. 
Ta-Ta, I’ve got to be goin’. It'll work 
like it was oiled.” 

Since Mulligan Mike’s sale of his 
business, his conduct had been good, al- 
most exemplary. After the grand spree, 
upon the proceeds of the sale, he had 
come back to work, perhaps a little 
grouchy, but this sullenness was the after 
effect of his debauch, not his nature. He 
was content with his work, and his sta- 
tion in life. 

Mulligan Mike always appeared for 
duty at six. Because of the afternoon 
shift from the mine having come from 
work at three, and the evening’s press 
of business being over, the two girls 
generally were in a position to turn the 
Tin Can over to him at this hour, or 
soon afterward. Whenever Shorty 
could find an excuse from his work, he 
was on hand to escort them to their 
home. This was almost every night, 
for Shorty had no regular hours. He 
was as likely to be in the mine at mid- 
night as at midday or at three in the 
morning. When he made trips to the 
railroad with the automobile he did his 


best to return before the Tin Can 
changed shifts. 

This evening Shorty appeared at his 
usual hour. He dined, and then waited 
for the two girls. Mulligan Mike ap- 
peared, and donning his always spotless 
apron and cap, assumed charge. Ann 
began to work on the accounts of the 
day, and looking up, noticed that Shorty 
sat idly upon his stool smoking his aft- 
er-dinner cigarette. There was no “No 
Smoking” placard upon the Tin’s walls. 
The only admonitory sign upon them 
was one which hung over the entrance to 
the kitchen. It was in bold letters and 
had been printed by Ann. It read, “If 
there are not enough words in the Eng- 
lish language for the expression of your 
thoughts without resorting to profanity, 
do your talking outside. If you do not 
understand this, it means ‘No Cussing 
Allowed in Here.” Ann was inordin- 
ately proud of this legend. It had ac- 
complished what she meant it to, thor- 
oughly and without friction. 

“Shorty, I had almost forgotten you,” 
Ann said, as she poised her pencil over 
the day book. “I’ve got about half an 
hour’s work yet, but Barb is ready. 
Go with her. I'll be along soon.” 

“That goes with me.” Shorty replied 
with the nonchalance he always had 
when not angry. “I'll see her home 
pronto.” He stooped and slipped under 
the counter at its open end, and took 
Barbara, who stood ready and smiling, 
by the arm and said, “Come on, little 
Tin Can; let’s beat it.” 


N HIS DEARTH of self-conscious- 

ness, Shorty was oblivious of the 
few smiling diners. He led Barbara, 
laughing, through the side door. Once 
outside, she halted him and began to 
explain the new addition which was to 
be added to the Tin Can. She moved 
to a position from which she might sur- 
vey the ten foot square area upon which 
the new room was to be built. Shorty 
followed. 

“Tt’s to be right there in that angle,” 
she explained, “There will be a door 
leading into the kitchen and on this side 
will be a wicket where the men can 
leave their lunch pails as they come from 


work. The pails won’t have to come 
through the main room at all. What 
do you think of it?” 

“Fine,” responded Shorty, “better 


than I could explain. There will be 
that many buckets that won’t need to 
be watched. There’s high-grade comin’ 
from the mine in the buckets, Barb. We 
know that. It ain’t put in there. It 
gets in afterwards. The whole trouble 
is caused because Bill and Jimmy and 
old Terence won’t make the men strip 
in the change toom. They are using 
some sort of smuggling arrangement. 
Some day I'll find out what it is, or 
(Continued on page 380) 
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a house a home? After all, would she 
trade one hour of those precious years 
of labor when her children had been; 
dependent on her and her alone, or one 
of those quiet smiles of Jim’s for all 
the houses in the world? Walls and 
decorations did not make homes as she 
had thought, nor the lack of certain 
comforts bar a dwelling from the name. 
It was the human contact, the sharing 
of small joys, the bearing of burdens to- 
gether, the magic of the unbroken circle 
that made a home. 

And she had not kept the faith. She 
saw it all now as clearly as if a veil 
had been torn from her eyes. And this 
was to be her punishment. With a chok- 
ing cry she fell on her knees beside the 
bed and tried to pray. “Oh God!” she 
said brokenly, over and over again, 
“Don’t take him from me. Don’t! I 
couldn’t bear it—I couldn’t—” 

Then a sound that seemed to still her 
very heart. A machine that stopped be- 
fore the house. Voices. The shuffle of 
feet on the porch. An opening door. 
Admitting what? She swayed giddily to 
her feet, hands outstretched as if to ward 
away some fearful thing. 

She must go down. She must. Must. 
The stair landing was so far away. She 
started out cautiously, holding with 
clammy fingers to wall and door. Would 
she never reach it? The voices in the 
hall were hushed, subdued. They were 
bringing Jim! Carrying him! And 
today was their anniversary. Their an- 
niversary! Fifteen years— 

Someone was coming up the stairs. A 
hand grasped hers reassuringly. 

“There, Mrs. Hardy, try and keep 
up.” The cheery voice of Dr. Bates 
was an anchor in a pitching sea; it 
calmed and steadied her. 

On a roughly-improvised stretcher 
they brought Jim in, white and so ter- 
ribly motionless, the quiet eyes closed, 
the patient, smiling mouth twisted with 
pain. 

“A machine struck him, Mrs. Hardy. 
They didn’t see him. I think he had 
started to cross the street. It pitched 
him to the pavement and he struck his 
head. I think he is only badly stunned, 
so don’t lose heart.”” Again Dr. Bates 
voice brought her courage. 

Mechanically she followed them into 
the room and watched them lay the inert 
form, with clumsy care, upon the bed, 
and with shy, awkward words of whis- 
pered sympathy, tiptoe heavily out and 
down the stairs again. »~Only the doctor 
remained. Watchful. Dominant. 

In an agony of suspense Mollie sat 
by Jim’s bedside and waited and prayed 


The Dream House 


(Continued from page 348) 











for the white eyelids to open. How 
worn and tired he looked! Strange she 
had not noticed before, the furrows that 
seamed his kindly face. One hand lay 
listlessly beside him on the coverlet, the 
calloused, work-hardened palm upturned, 
Something in the pitiful helplessness of 
it tugged at her heartstrings and gath- 
ering it up in both her own she slipped 
to her knees beside the bed and held it 
to her breast. 


“Jim! Jim dear!” she begged in pas- 
sionate entreaty, flinging one arm across 
his body. “Speak to me—speak to me! 
Jim! Jim!” Her voice broke piteously. 
**Jimsie!” 

It was an old pet name she had not 
spoken in years. As if in answer the 
quiet, blue eyes opened slowly and met 
her own dark with anguish, and the old 
smile flickered about his lips. 


“Why—Mollie—”’ The voice was 
just a whisper, but she felt the doctor’s 
hand on her arm. “Some more water, 
Mrs. Hardy, please.” 


With flying footsteps she hastened to 
do his bidding. The wild, tumultous joy 
that flooded her seemed almost more 
than she could bear; her heart ached 
with its burden of thankfulness. With 
hands that shook uncontrollably she 
filled the glass, but within her something 
was singing—singing. 


Doctor Bates straightened up from 
his stooping posture and smiled reassur- 
ingly as she returned to the room. 


“Things are fine, Mrs. Hardy. It was 
a close call, but it missed a vital spot. 
If you'll keep these compresses on his 
head and not let him talk much until 
tomorrow he will do nicely. Just see 
that he is kept quiet and not disturbed. 
I’ll look in on my way to town in the 
morning. 


Now be quiet, Jim,” he admonished 
sternly as the patient moved and tried to 
speak. Then turning again to Mollie: 


“ll pass the Smith’s on my way back 
and tell them how things are, and if I 
were you I’d let the young ones stay 
there for supper tonight so as to keep 
the house quiet. You might try to 
snatch a nap yourself if you can—it 
wouldn’t hurt you any as I can see. 
Well, Mrs. Adams is expecting a new 
baby so I’ll be on my way. Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Hardy, glad things came 
out so well. No, don’t come to the door 
with me. I ought to know the way 
by this time I guess. Good-by Jim, can’t 
keep a good man down, I always said.” 
With a friendly clasp of the hand the 
little man was gone. 





EFT alone with her husband, Mol- 
lie was content just to sit by his 
bedside. She wanted nothing but to be 
near him, asked nothing but to minister 
to his needs. With solicitous care she 
applied compresses to the dark swelling 
on his forehead where the blow had fal- 
len. An inch more—she shuddered at 
the thought. After a murmured ques- 
tion or two Jim fell asleep, but she never 
stirred from his side through the re- 
mainder of the hot, sultry afternoon. 

The last, lingering rays of the sunset 
were gilding the homely, little room to 
a thing of beauty; a faint breeze stirred 
the draperies with elfin fingers; the in- 
ferno of the day had departed and the 
brooding peace of the gloaming fell like 
an enveloping mantle. Mollie stirred 
slightly where she sat. Jim’s eyes opened 
suddenly and he looked up with the 
smile she loved so well. 

“Still here,” he said, ““Why I’ve slept 
all afternoon; what do you think of 
that! You look worn out, little 
mother.” 

“Maybe, but I’m not really.” She 
smiled in return and stooped to kiss him 
almost shyly. 

He reached out and took her hand 
without speaking, and for a few mo- 
ments they sat thus, silent in the soft- 
ness of the deepening twilight. Then 
Jim made a movement as if to rise. 

“Don’t try to get up,” she begged. 
“You must be very quiet. Is there some- 
thing you want? Let me get in.” 

“My coat—where is it? There—on 
the couch. Will you bring it here, Mol- 
lie?” 

With a curious feeling of something 
momentous pending Mollie brought 
the coat and put it in his hands. He 
fumbled in the pocket for a moment or 
two, then with his free hand drew her 
down to sit beside him on the bed. 

There was an almost embarrassed si- 
lence. Mollie felt her heartbeats quick- 
en, though she knew not why. Finally 
Jim spoke. Slowly. Almost haltingly. 

“Well, I guess you know what today 
is as well as I do, Mollie. Though it 
might look like it at times, I’m not for- 
getting what you’ve meant to me all 
these years we've pulled along together 
—and sometimes the pulling hasn’t been 
so very easy either. Every years we've 
been together has meant a lot, but the 
fifteenth is always—well—kind of a— 
a celebration somehow, and I wanted 
you to remember it specially, so—” He 
paused and cleared his throat self-con- 
sciously, fingers still clumsily busy in the 
pocket of his coat. “Here! And I hope 


(Continued on page 382) 
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of the ewes, their never-varying treble 
cry floats ever in the dusty air, now 
slanted strongly down the breeze, now 
wafted thinly upward. Thus through 
bright endless wastes the flocks graze 
on; the harvest of the desert. 


The patient Basque boys follow, 
through dust, through rain or snow; the 
fires of their wild blood banked, the 
springs of their youth welled in. The 
men around the bar spoke truth. This 
is no work for us of other breeding. No 
jingling spurs, no singing saddle-leather 
here! It takes a Basque to be a sheep 
man. Alone, half round the world, 
across deserts, through canons he comes, 
seeking a waiting kinsman. Never be- 
fore out of call of father, and mother, 
and sister, now he is solitary in the wild 
mountains with the sheep, the whole 
wealth of a countryman. To his un- 
wonted eyes the great slopes should rise 
plaided with cheerful farmsteads; stud- 
ded with pleasant villages; but they lean 
harsh and savage around him. Women 
are gone out of his life. From the few 
hard-eyed, gestureless horsemen who in 
terse, meaningless words sometimes ac- 
cost him, he learns to shrink away. He 
sees his camp-tender through tears of 
joy. The suns scorch him, the rains 
drench him. Through dripping chapar- 
ral he plods all day in mud-clogged 
shoes, at night to shiver in wet blankets; 
perhaps to wake under a coverlet of 
snow. The coyotes howl around his 
sleep. 

Two or three years of this, and then, 
if meanwhile his young blood has not 
surged in riotous overflow at Reno or 
the Coast, his savings will buy an in- 
terest in the sheep he tends. A few 
years more, and he is owner of a band 
of sheep. Back to the Pyrenees a letter 
goes, and, some months after in a wild 
spot of our West, stands another slim, 
dark boy, lonely on a jutting crag, his 
uncle’s sheep below him. 

By hard study of a volume made up 
of literary gems, such as “Duuspik An- 
glis? Es, Ispik Anglis,” that uncle has 
added to his own linguistic attainments 
in French, Basque and Spanish, a jargon 
of useable English. He has become a 
man of affairs, trades in sheep and wool, 
rides a hundred miles to see a bunch of 
choice rams, rents a watered ranch. 


There comes a day when, sturdy and 
sunburned, still in his early thirties, he 
stands on some little desert station plat- 
form surrounded by vociferating 
Basques. The slim nephew, now part 
owner of the band of sheep, so far for- 
gets himself and the present hour as to 
kiss his kinsman’s cheek. Whereat three 
lounging “bucaroos” teeter on their high 
heels in merriment. The train bears the 
traveler eastward and away, followed 
by a babel of messages to fathers, moth- 
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(Continued from page 351) 
That lovely scene,—a glimpse of Paradise? 
Yonder the fertile valley, there the hills, 
And here the little river banked with trees, 
A thread of laughing silver ’neath the sun; 
And over all, a vast cathedral dome, 
The great, clear, azure vault without a cloud! 
A flock of ducks was flying toward the West,— 
Dost thou remember?—Whilst on every side 
The larks gave joyous welcome! On a tree, 
Midst emerald meadows starred with living gold, 
We hung the holy bells, and forth there flowed 
Thro’ all the wilderness the call to prayer! 
I prayed, and preached, and pointed to the Cross; 
And in my zeal I cried, ‘O Gentiles, hear, 
And come for healing to the holy cross!’ 
A single Indian stood afar, and gazed 
With wide-eyed wonder. Then he turned and fled 
Into the forest, like a startled deer 
That hears the huntsman’s horn, and flees away 
To warn the herd. But soon he came again, 
And others with him, eager, all, to hear 
That blessed Gospel. So our work began. 


’ WAS such a night as this when first I saw 
The narrow strait betwixt two seas, bevond 
Our San Francisco. All the sea was clear _ 
And flashed like molten silver ’neath the moon 
League beyond league. On every side the hills 
Seemed melting shadows in a moony mist 

That clung about the forest trees, or slept 

Like milky lakes in many a sheltered vale! 

The mountain lions yelped in unison, 

And wolves made answer; while the booming tide 
Breaking its strength against the lofty cliffs, 


Made distant thunder. Far away to north 
An Indian camp-fire like a blood-red eye 
Blazed in the forehead of a distant hill! 


H, PALOU, listen! Thro’ the fragrant dusk 
A There comes a sound of singing, rising. up 


Like incense from a censor, clear and sweet! 
It is our Indians chanting in the night 
And, mingling with the chant, a sound of tears! 
God bless and keep them! They are my reward, 
My crown of triumph! They the priceless gems 
I, all unworthy, offer to my God! 
Feeble and faulty has my service been, 
Yet, blessed be his name, not all in vain! 
The night is passing, and a new day dawns; 
And I, as from some Pisgah-height, behold 
Across the gulf of years, the promised land 
I may not enter. Surely I have sown, 
And other hands shall reap the golden grain! 

A vision of the blessed day to be 
Rises before me! See, the morning breaks! 
The darkness, shudd’ring, folds its ebon wings 
And silent steals away. The Eastern hills, 
Black outlined ’gainst the opalescent sky, 
Stand all expectant. Mighty beams of light 
Shoot thro’ the glowing air, and touch the clouds 
To gold and crimson. Thro’ the waking world 
A deep thrill passes: nature holds her breath 
And stands a tiptoe, watching for the day! 
The sun, like some great warrior armed for war, 
Leaps from the hill-tops; and the golden light 
Streams over land and ocean flood on flood! 
The mountains shout their welcome, and the sea 
Makes myriad answer: every wood and vale 
Echoes the sounding joy from bluff to bluff! 
And lo, the wilderness is thronged with men. 
Great cities rise where hitherto hath beer. 
The silence of the forest. And the waste 
Becomes a garden rich with flower and fruit. 
And there, high up in heav’n, a golden cross 
Flashes its benediction thro’ the land! 

But I grow weary. Lay me down again 
That I may sleep a little. Thanks, dear friend, 
I have no pain. I feel a deep content 
That wraps both soul and body. Take my hand, 
And I will sleep a little. Dost thou hear 
That strange, sweet music, as from harps of gold 
And angel voices? Hark! it comes again! 


But. I am tired, Palou. Let me sleep. 

A mist comes o’er me. "Tis a golden mist ; 
And thro’ the mist a face looks down at me. 
Mother of God, ’tis thou! I come. I come! 
I will rest. 


O Palou, I am tired. 


Goodnight, dear faithful friend, Goodnight! Goodnight!” 
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A FORGOTTEN CITY 
(Continued from page 373) 
with San Francisco, a resident here for 
old headstone which bears the following 
inscription : 

And these are only a few of those 
who, in their lifetime, were in them- 
selves San Francisco and California. 
They went to rest in the expectation 
that their bodies would lie through all 
time in these quiet ways above the city 
and the bay. If the dead may not find 
rest within those plots legally acquired 
and legally owned, passed down to their 
descendants by due process of time and 
law, who of us may feel certain of our 
continued ownership of home or chat- 
tels. 

Whosoever the fault, be it city govern- 
ment or cemetery officials; be the incen- 
tive desire for gain or lack of funds, the 
cemeteries have been shamefully neglect- 
ed, for only in small part have the 
grounds been kept in condition. 

Moss and ivy have over-grown the 
half-forgotten names. The trees which 
have grown to gray maturity in the 
years have overthrown with their wide 
rooting both wall and headstone. Plots 
and paths reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness seventy years ago have returned 
again to wilderness, and shame it is to 
those responsible that this should be so. 
Yet San Francisco and California have 
in this plot of the illustrious dead at 
Lone Mountain a heritage which should 
be preserved. 

Guard, if you love California, these 
few remaining monuments of her ro- 
mantic days. 

Reclaim again these plots and quiet 
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ways from the obliterating hand of the 
wilderness and make of these now neg- 
lected cemeteries a park, a breathing 
spot for the people, which shall be a 
worthy memorial to those who builded 
toward the San Francisco of today. 
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Casa De 
Manana 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Opens July 3rd 


Southern California’s Newest 
and Most Beautiful All Year- 
round Resort Hotel. Eight- 
een Hole Golf Course, Ten- 
nis, Horseback Riding, Ocean 
Bathing, Finest Climate in 
the United States. 
ture ranges from 55 to 85— 


Tempera- 


delightfully cool all summer. 
Write for illustrated folder. 
Operated by Van Noy-Inter- 
state Company. 


W. W. BROWN 


Manager 
Casa DE MANANA 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


THE “HIGH-GRADERS” 
(Continued from page 375) 
I'll tear my right hind leg off.” 

“Oh, Shorty, I am so glad you trust 
me. I shall never forget what you said 
about these buckets being safe. I wish 
they could all come to me. I'll attend 
to them. You must have an awful lot 
of worry on your mind, dear. Isn’t it 
strange how people who are getting good 
pay will steal?” 

“No,” replied he, “it ain’t strange; 
it’s the nature of some men to steal. I 
can’t understand it. I never knew one 
of them who profited in the end by the 
high-grade he took. They either lose it 
at the gamblin’ table or some woman 
cleans them out of it, sooner or later. 
Why, if I wanted to high-grade I could 
get away with a thousand a day, and 
not half try.” 

“But you won't,” she took his arm 
and they started across the street. “I 
know you wouldn’t, Shorty, and I am 
so proud of you for it.” Shorty gave her 
arm a grateful pressure to which she re- 
sponded. 

(Continued next month) 








ADVENTURE HIKES 

(Continued from page 354) 
Each boy can swim, and is accustomed to 
hiking and camping; he knows first aid, 
and is familiar with the plants and wild 
life of his locality. Some two hundred 
boys take these trips through the Olym- 
pics every summer; about twenty boys, 
under competent adult leadership, form 
a party. Only two scouts have ever 
been disabled on a hike. (In each case, 
the cause was badly fitting shoes). This 
is evidence of the skill and ability of 
these boys as well as of the quality of 
leadership. 

Before starting the trip, the leader di- 
vides the duties of camp and trail. 
One or two scouts are cooks; two others 
rustle the firewood; another fetches 
water and others collect boughs and moss 
for the beds. Others have charge of the 
tents; to the scribe is assigned the log. 
This log is extremely important, for 
since many of the hikes are made through 
entirely unexplored country the scout 
must write a sufficiently accurate account 
to enable other parties to follow the 
same trail, through the clouds or sun- 
shine. Occasionally an experienced and 
qualified scout is assigned as guide. The 
post of “Olympic Guide” is a coveted 
honor. 

The equipment these boys carry is in- 
teresting, since it must all be carried on 
their backs, and they travel light. The 
average pack for a mountain hike of 
seven or eight days weighs only twenty 
pounds. This includes blankets, cloth- 
ing and food. Usually they use a pack 
board, riding high on wide comfortable 
straps. It holds a woolen sleeping bag 
of light weight with waterproof envel- 
ope cover—or perhaps two blankets and 
a poncho. A suit of light underwear is 
worn at night. An extra wool shirt or 
light sweater, handkerchiefs, a pair of 
socks, toilet articles, compass and water- 
proof matches, flashlight, hunting knife 
in secure sheath, chewing gum or lemon 
drops and perhaps a camera complete 
each scout’s personal outfit. Certain 
members carry aluminum cooking uten- 
sils and the food rations are divided 
among the party. The rations depart 
from pioneer traditions. Flapjacks and 
bacon and cornmeal and steaming cof- 
fee—none of these for the hardy moun- 
taineers of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Scotch oatcakes, baked in camp are more 
nourishing than hardtack and taste better 
even than flapjacks. With stewed fruit 
and dried cereal and milk they form a 
substantial breakfast. The trail lunch 
consumed beside a dashing stream or in 
the middle of a shining glacier is highly 
concentrated—cheese, raisins, chocolate 
and nuts. Luncheons are issued in in- 
dividual cloth sacks each morning so that 
packs need not be opened at the noon 
halt. 

They make their camp at night not 
















too tired to prepare the famous scout 
mulligan, of meat and potatoes, rice and 
dried vegetables, with bread and jam, 
tea and cake to follow. Or perhaps the 
main dish may be meat loaf and tomato 
sauce, followed by rice pudding for des- 
ert. Mouth-watering fare for the heart 
of the wilderness, is it not? And car- 
ried every inch of the way on the back of 
the happy diners loafing luxuriously in 
the glow of the campfire. 


ERE is how the scouts manage. 

All cereals are ground through a 
fine food chopper to condense the bulk 
before packing. They carry dried milk 
and dehydradated fruits and vegetables. 
Meat is the only canned food they take. 
They bake the meat loaf and dry it for 
several days in a slow oven. A rich 
pound cake or nut cake, made with 
many eggs, satisfies the need for sweets 
and provides concentrated nourishment. 
Cartons contain the cake and meat, 
and a cardboard cylinder the jam; a 
waterproof bag holds the sugar. All 
the other food they pack in plain cotton 
sacks. 


Hikes containing fewer thrills to the 
mile, but full of interest, are the annual 
pilgrimages of the Boy Scouts to spots 
connected with the lives of characters 
famous in American history. 
Anniversary Week, however, early in 
February, celebrated by all scouts with 
ceremonies, is the time usually selected 
for these hikes. In 1924 the scouts in 
Spokane, Wash., visited the old Spokane 
House, the first settlement in the Inland 
empire. The scouts of this council, in 
cooperation with the State Historic So- 
ciety, have undertaken the duty of mark- 
ing various spots of interest. The mar- 
ker consists of a large granite boulder 
bearing a small bronze plate which gives 
the essential information and the phrase, 
“Erected by the Boy Scouts of America.” 
They have also placed wooden road 
signs along the nearest highways, direct- 
ing tourists to these monuments. The 
Spokane Council is extending its plans 
to other scout councils throughout the 
Inland Empire and it is probable that 
before another decade has elapsed, Boy 
Scout markers will be known from one 
end of the continent to the other. 


A scout pilgrimage takes place in Sep- 
tember at Estes Park, Colorado when 
scout executives from every council in 
the United States gather at their Third 
Biennial Conference. The scout Exec- 
utives are paid scout workers of the 
Movement, and number some 800. 
There are also over 143,000 volunteer 
leaders. These executives meet bienni- 
ally to develop and discuss the scouting 
program,—how it may be adapted so as 
to be most helpful to the boyhood of 
America. “Adventure Hikes” and Pat- 
riotic Pilgrimages are important feat- 
ures that are being constantly extended. 
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Poets and Things 


ing toward that broadminded state 

wherein he will cheerfully tear up 
those labels wheygwith critics delight to be- 
smear their readings; saying, “This is— 
this is not, poetry.” He hopes he is; for, 
deep in his heart, the Poetry Editor knows 
that there is not nor ever can be any for- 
mula which shall define poetry. 

He has arrived, at least, at the point where 
he demands but two elements as being es- 
sential: Beauty, and Rhythm. Not pretti- 
ness, mind you, but Beauty—and he begins 
to find Beauty in unsuspected places. 

Poetry, any art, is in its final analysis the 
expression of some glimpse of the beauty 
of the Spiritual Universe. No poet, no ar- 
tist, may more than glimpse this universe 
of Beauty, may see more than an infinites- 
imal part of its perfection; and so his ex- 
pression must perforce be imperfect. Could 
he see Beauty | its infinite perfection, in its 
wholeness, the] might his expression be 
perfect; and then—and then only—would 
it be possible to formulate a definition of 
poetry, of art, which would stand the test 
of all time. 

The universe of man is progressing spir- 
itually. Man is widening his vision. He 
sees continually more and more of that 
Beauty which is Reality; and since that is 
true his art is not static, but continually 
changing in accord with man’s progress. 
That which is still Art to one man is to 
another a discarded husk. 

And so if the Poetry Editor ventures to 
place upon the published verse of the July 
magazines some of those few remaining 
labels of his stock, and if his judgment 
does not agree with that of the reader— 
and the writer—of the verse; why, just 
know that in the course of inevitable prog- 
ress the P. E. will sometime arrive at the 
correct estimate of things—and poets. 


P ‘ing ‘tor the Poetry Editor is grow- 





ALMS, in its “Early Summer” issue, 
falls far below its usual standard. The 
Poetry Editor finds in it little worthy of 
comment; but two poems, in fact, which— 
in the P. E.’s estimation—are worthy of tak- 
ing rank as such. One of these is a sonnet, 
“When I Am Dust You Cannot Say I 
Died;” the other the “Ballad of the Brown 
Girl.” And as for “A Soldier Went Up 
To God,” “The Literary Lady,” and “You 
Get Paid Just the Same,’—well, if this is 
poetry, then “God forgive me, I would en- 
joy murdering—” poets! 





ONTEMPORARY VERSE holds, in its 
July number, one delightful picture, 
“Basking,” by Margaret Lee Ashley, too long 
for quoting save in part: 
“A sagging roof, half wrecked by winter 
winds, 
4 ruined chimney, and a thin, thin swirl 
Of smoke etched carefully against the sky; 
4 slant old shell for gales to whistle by; 
4 gray old house that artists—time and rain 
And wind—have silvered, tilted all askew; 
And now June laughs and sends her sunlight 
through 
Its chinks and crannies, warms its walls, and 
finds 
Green velvet for its thatching and a curl 
Of friendly ivy for a broken pane.” 





A MERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE sets 

for itself in its Fifth Anniversary Issue 
a new high mark. Being frankly an expon- 
ent of poetry conforming to the older, time- 
tried standards, there is nothing of modern- 
ism in the contents of this magazine. Pleas- 


ing as this may be to those who object to 
any departure from rhyme and meter, the 
Poetry Editor must confess that the draw- 
ing of the line seems to exclude much 
that is fresh and virile in the work of con- 
temporary poets. There is of course no rea- 
son why it should, but adherence to old 
forms seems to unconsciously force a follow- 
ing after old themes. The effort to secure 
rhyme appears to bind the writer within cer- 
tain phraseology, ce#tain thoughts which 
poets have sung for generations. The neces- 
sity of holding thought within lines of meas- 
ured length clips the wings which might 
otherwise soar above the commonplace. 
While the Poetry Editor does not lend his 
approval to the extreme phases of modern 
verse, he strongly feels that the movement 
has been a valuable one. It has been the 
opening of a window, bringing fresh breezes 
into a vitiated atmosphere. 

Yet if in this issue of American Poetry 
there is nothing of striking originality or 
freshness, there are nevertheless no few 
lyrics of beauty. The value of the number 
lies perhaps in its sonnets; and of these the 
Poetry Editor would place “Lassitude” by 
Faith Baldwin as the best. 

The mist weaves strange, grey nets about 
this house; 

There is no wind, to catch my thoughts 
and run 

On rough brown feet, to fling it to the sun; 

Time hurries past me, secret as a mouse— 

Loud talk is in the smothered room; like 
glass 

The brittle voices break in empty sound, 

And I, that thought to be so free, am bound 

By little terrors, watching shadows pass. 


Down on the beach, the flood tide waits 
slow ebb, 
The supple water slides among lost sheMs; 
With sullen ease, a dim gull stirs in flight— 
And I am caught in lassitude’s fine web, 
Until, with sudden, silver shock of bells, 
Dawn comes to bring the hot release of light. 
By the way, if you believe in maintaining 
old standards, keeping American poetry in 
the purity of the forms followed by the 
masters, you owe your support to the Ameri- 
can Literary Association, which publishes 
American Poetry. Membership—including 
the magazine itself—is low, and the Poetry 
Editor knows of few places where two dol- 
lars can be invested to greater advantage. 
Membership means, from the selfish stand- 
point, that you are associated with interest- 
ing men and women, prominent writers, all 
over the country. It means a year of en- 
joyable reading. But it means, too, that you 
lend your support to a movement which 
needs it if the extremists are not to have 
their way. Address the magazine in care 
of Clara Catherine Prince, 310 Fourth Ave., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 





HE STEP LADDER, published by the 
Order of Bookfellows, has this in its 
July number, by John Richard Moreland: 
FALLING STARS 


I saw the earth all wrapped in gray, 
Beneath the sky’s immensity, 

A beggar who was spurned by day 
Holding her hands for charity. 


Night passed and in his dusky palms 

Was all the wealth that he could hold, 
And to the beggar asking alms 

He flung a shower of yellow gold. 


HE NOMAD in its spring issue attempt- 
ed to have an “Alabama number.” The 
Poetry Editor can sympathize with the con- 
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All Outdoor Sports Ideal Summer Climate 


will bring you 
Happy Days 
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Life and Energy 


at 
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AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 


cA Resort in the Heart of a Great City 


Not a dull day throughout the year—waried 
entertainments every day and evening 
for the entertainment of our guests 


27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf 
Course. Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. 
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California Recipes and Information 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Is Los Angeles’ leading downtown hotel 


Many improvements have modern- 
tzed this great hotel, making it the last 
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test judge, M. E. Lanie, who says: “—the 
several hundred manuscripts submitted—I 
am weary of heart and soul from the reading 
of these.” And so the editor, Albert E. 
Rosenthal, is to be forgiven if his spring 
number fails to contain any poems of merit, 
since its contents was gathered after the 
“Alabama Poetry Contest—closed without a 
single acceptable poem.” Mr. Rosenthal, 
however, includes a triad of his own under 
the title of “Colored Folk” which holds this: 
OSKEOLA GEORGE 
(Preacher) 


My heart cries out for my people 
My soul aches and cries out 
For the beauty and loveliness 
That has forgotten their lives 


Out of the steel mills and furnace 

Out of the coal mines and coke ovens 

Out of their labor and toil and sweat 

The world culls its treasures 

With never a word of reward 

Never a word of kindness 

O Lord 

What have we done that we should suffer 
so? 





OETRY—Harriet Monroe’s magazine 
of verse—in its July issue features a 
group of the lyrics of the late Hazel Hall, 
a group to which has been given the title, 
“Songs of Farewell.”” These are lyrics which 
but make more poignant the sense of loss 
which came with the unexpected news of 
her passing. They are heart songs, songs 
of sincerity which—even with their under- 
tone of sadness—breathe of life rather than 
death. But one of these lyrics can be quoted 
here, and that the one to which Poetry has 
given the place of honor: 
BEFORE QUIET 
I will think of waterlilies 
Growing in a darkened pool, 
And my breath shall move like water, 
And my hands be limp and cool. 


It shall be as though I waited 
In a wooded place alone; 

I will learn the peace of lilies 
And will take it for my own. 


If a twinge of thought, if yearning 
Come like wind into this place, 

I will bear it like the shadow 

Of a leaf across my face. 





T HE STRATFORD MONTHLY an- 

nounces the award of the $100 prize 
for “the best poem published by it during 
the past three months” to Robert Hillyer for 
his poem, “The Halt in the Garden,” ap- 
pearing in the May number of the maga- 
zine. Choice was made from over 7500 
poems submitted. Almost 8,000 poems— 
How many aspiring poets are there in Amer- 
ica? Wouldn't it be advisable to start a 
“Society for the Discouragement of Would- 
Be Poets?” The greater distinction today 
would seem to pertain to those who do not 
write verse. 


THE DREAM HOUSE 
(Continued from page 376) 
you'll like it, dear.’”” He withdrew his 
hand from the pocket. A long, white 
envelope lay in Mollie’s lap. Striving 
to appear casual he watched her, but his 

honest face was radiant. 
Wonderingly, utterly unprepared for 
its contents, Mollie tore open the flap. 
“Oh!” The word escaped her invol- 
untarily, and her face lost every vestige 
of color. As if mistrusting her eyes in 
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the dimness, she stared. ‘The deed to 
the Carson place lay in her hand. 

Helplessly she looked at him, a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions struggling for 
expression. “Jim! you bought it—you 
bought it—for‘me? But how—how—I 
don’t understand—I thought Tevis—” 
The words tumbled out wildly, inco- 
herently. 

“Well,” he said, smiling happily, her 
pale face quite escaping his attention. 
“That’s where everybody made a mis- 
take. Yes, Len Tevis bought it all right, 
but—he bought it for me. I wanted to 
fix it up and still keep it a surprise, so 
the sale couldn’t be in my name.” He 
chuckled over his deception. “But I’ve 
known ever since we were married you 
liked it, and a couple of years ago Char- 
lie Severs, the real estate man, and I 
came to an understanding—he was anx- 
ious to get the place off his hands—and 
I've been paying what I could on it. A 
month ago I had a chance to sell that 
little bunch of stock Pa left, and with 


that I paid the rest down and had the 
deed made over to you. Only Len did 
the actual paying. He helped me fix it 
all up. He was as tickled as I was to 
think how.surprised you’d be. I wanted 
to have everything in order by today, but 
I couldn’t go help myself, the kids or 
someone’d have been sure to tell you, 
and I wanted to give you a real sur- 
prise. I hated to let you think Len had 
that place too; you looked kind of up- 
set about it that first day. I came near 
telling you.” Again he chuckled audi- 
bly. “And—oh yes—old Williams is 
going South for a month on account of 
his rheumatism, and he said he needed 
a younger partner in the garage, so he’s 
asked me to—to—go in with him. I've 
told him I will. So now, dear, I guess 
things will be a little eas—Why, Mol- 
lie! What's the matter?” 

For without warning she had slipped 
suddenly to her knees beside the bed, 
her head was buried in her arms and her 
body shook with uncontrollable sobs. 





With Oregon Writers 


“Our nightingale is dead.” Hazel 

Hall passed away Sunday morning, 
May 1ith, and now with enlarged vision 
she is looking upon the “Walkers” upon 
the gold paved streets of the New Jerusalem. 
During the few years that she had been 
expressing her soul in inspiring poetry she 
had won an enviable rank among the mod- 
ern poets. 

Of the many tributes from her friends 
perhaps the following from Anne Shannon 
Monroe is the sweetest and tenderest: “There 
must have been gladness on the other side 
that day she left us—gladness that she had 
come among them—that bright, brave spirit 
that never failed. What hands came first 
in greeting? Browning, Emerson, Steven- 
son—lesser ones crowding close—I seem to 
see them all, those who sought steadily to 
find life’s better way, marking it with line 
and phrase as with clear white stones, for 
those who would come after. In her going, 
beautiful young strength of soul has gone 
from us—but, oh, how much strength it has 
inspired.” 

Oregon is proud to know that she has 
a novelist who is now ranked as one of the 
strong triumvirate of Western novelists— 
Oliver Carwood, Peter B. Kyne and Edison 
Marshall. The last honor to come to Mr. 
Marshall is to be asked to sign a contract 
with the Hearst Publishers, in which he 
agrees to write exclusively for the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, and the same firm will 
bring out his novels. Ever since “The 
Strength of the Pines” appeared, this virile 
and realistic writer has been rapidly ad- 
vancing to an honored place among Western 
story writers. His latest work, “Seward’s 
Folly,” is a historical novel describing the 
purchase of Alaska by Seward, and its theme 
seems to be that “America will always win 
because she will always be inspired to ac- 
tion by a gentleman’s code of honor and 
by her citizens’ ability to outwit and out- 
shoot any enemy on the planet.” “Seward’s 
Folly” is a thrilling story of adventure and 
the author revels in describing the wonders 
of his beloved Alaska, “a-sparkle with snow 
and a-crackle with wind and frost and fresh 
and envigored with open. stark spaces where 


O REGON WRITERS grieve 


becauseall senses aie keyed to their uttermost in 


vivid competition with constant danger.” 
This author is certainly “100 per cent Ameri- 
can.” He has recently left his home in Med- 
ford to enjoy his annual outing in Alaska, 
hunting big game, and doubtless to gather 
material for another great story. Ile is like 
the virile dwellers on this continent, as thus 
characterized by his heroine “a brood of 
eagles. And they can’t stay still, those eagle- 
children. They must ever fly farther into 
the wilderness.” 

Another story writer that claims Oregon 
for his home is surprising his friends by the 
great number of stories from his pen, ap- 
pearing in many of the current magazines. 
“Prolific Dick” as his “pals” call -him, is 
rather the Albert Richard Wetjen whose skill 
creates thrilling tales of the sea, alive with 
action and intensely interesting. Collier's 
prize his stories most highly, judging from 
the number appearing in this periodical. 
Knopf is bringing out his first book, “Cap- 
tains All,” a collection of his best stories. 
An unique honor has just come to him, as 
a native. “Our very own.” His story, “The 
Sea King,” was listed in “The Best British 
and Irish Short Stories for 1923” by The 
London Bookman. A reviewer thus com- 
mented: “Now Wetjen started out as an 
Englishman, all right, but he is almost as 
cosmopolitan now as Conrad, although not 
yet quite as good a writer. There is no 
harm in English anthologies listing him as 
an English writer, but we know he is Ameri- 
can and an “Oregonian.” 

Sara Teasdale and Carl Sandburg have 
set their seal upon a young poet who seems 
to have been inspired by “Spoon River 
Anthology” to have “Visions of Women” 
who have achieved throughout the ages. 
Margaret Skavlan, a student at University 
of Oregon, was given honorable mention 
in the recent contest of colleges. Such themes 
were chosen as “Greek Goddess,” “Lilith,’ 
“Botticelli’s Women,” in her “Visions of 
Women.” 

Mable Holmes Parsons, popular Professor 
at University of Oregon, lecturer and poet 
is going to Europe for a year of study. Her 
enthusiastic classes will miss her greatly but 


(Continued on page 384; 











VISUALIZE YOURSELF IN 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


with its delightful all year climate; 
its numerous, safe beaches; and close- 
by its tree-clad, picturesque moun- 
tains; its many romantic landmarks 
and Missions; its innumerable cul- 
tivated valleys and mesas; a whole 
Mountain Empire tied together with 
concrete highways, making motoring 
a veritable pleasure; and above all 
the City and County populated by a 
prosperous and contented people. 


Picture the 1400 acre Balboa Park 
adjoining the business district of San 
Diego containing enough various 
views of grandeur, interesting games, 
and joyous entertainment to amuse 
one for many months. The beautiful 
Spanish-Moorish Exposition buildings 
form an unequaled group set in love- 
ly gardens and _ surroundings—the 
whole delighting the eye and sense 
of beauty as do few places in America. 
In this enchanting California city is the 
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A postal card will bring you in- 
teresting information about San 
Diego. Address R. B. Thorbus, Man- 
ager Hotel St. James, San Diego, Cal. 
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EMMA NORTH MESSER, whose “Mem- 
ories of a Frontier Childhood” commences 
with this issue, has had a life unusually rich 
in its experience. Her father was John W. 
North, Minnesota pioneer, friend of Lincoln 
and chairman of the delegation to the Chi- 
cago convention from Minnesota which nom- 
inated him for the presidency. He was 
active in starting the University of Minne- 
sota and was one of its first regents, while 
he was later equally active in the affairs of 
his adopted state of Nevada. Naturally his 
daughter was brought in contact with many 
of the great figures of the day, a contact 
which was continued when she became the 
wife of Edmund Clarence Messer. 

Mr. Messer was head of the Corcoran Art 
School, connected with the famous Corcoran 
Art Gallery, and the two for many years 
made their home in Washington, D. C. B 
virtue of Mr. Messer’s position as well as his 
attainment as an artist, Emma North Messer 
was brought closely in touch with national 
figures in the world of art and literature. 
She is at present residing in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

ISABEL BELLMAN is a Californian— 
though a large share of her time seems to be 
spent in other parts of the world. Intense 
interested in the romance and tradition of 
California, Miss Bellman shares in the ad- 
miration for Bret Harte and regrets that th 
state which benefitted so largely from his 
writings has so neglected to fittingly honor 
his memory. 

ALEC GREER is a young Irishman, an 
artist at present connected with the London 
Daily Herald. He served with the British 
forces in Mesopotamia and Persia through- 
out the war, and—like many of his country- 
men—has wandered the world over. He 
says: “San Francisco is a city dear to my 
heart. A short time after the earthquake (in 
1908) I spent a never-to-be-forgotten year 
and a half in California, and I got to know 
almost every street in San Francisco and 
the surrounding towns.” 

WINNIFRED MACGOWAN is one of 
the most talented of the California poets of 
the younger generation. While her active 
interest lies in social service work with 
children, her world travels have given her 
material which forces an all-too-occasional 
expression in verse. 

VERNON PATTERSON is of the promis- 
ing group of poets produced by the Univer- 
sity of California, and has been prominent 
in the University publications. 

SAMUEL M. SARGENT, Jr., is a poet— 
and a modest one. In response to a request 
for biographical data he writes: “I have 
been living in California for five years. I 
have been writing for about three years. I 
have contributed to the special poetry maga- 
zines. I also write prose.” 

AGNES CORNELL “divides her time be- 
tween New York City and the Southwest 
desert, coming to the desert for contrast; 
and fondness for it as a mental work-shop.” 
Her verse has appeared in various maga- 
zines of the East and West. 

CECIL E,. C. HODGSON is English-born, 
spending most of his 34 years of residence 
in America in what is now Hollywood, grow- 
ing lemons and—for the past three years— 
poetry. He says: “One’s real life is inside 
and isn’t for publication, though the color of 
it shows through at times when nerves get 
a bit threadbare.” 

HENRI FAUST is a name seen frequently 
of late in various periodicals. He is a resi- 
dent of Monticello, Arkansas. 

E. S. MARTIN is secretary of the Boy 
Scouts of America, with headquarters in 
New York City. He must be a regular fel- 
low, otherwise he could not hold such a po- 
sition, 


$500.00 prizes to contributors of the T 
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DORRIS MARCIA HUME is a Califor- 
nian by birth, and though the greater part of 
her twenty-three years has been spent in 
Ontario she returned to her native state six 
years ago. She writes Overland: “For the 
past year and a half I have been living in 
the mountains seven miles from a. town, in 
a small green cabin tucked away in a hol- 
low; a dog, two horses and a gray kitten 
our companions. I feel honored 
that my first story is going to appear in the 
Overland Monthly.” 


WITH OREGON WRITERS 
(Continued from page 383) 
wish her “bon voyage” and a safe return. 
Mrs. Parsons is compiling “An Anthology 
of Northwest Verse,” to contain poetry of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
She recently presided as toastinaster at the 
Italian dinner in Portland given by the 
Oregon Writers’ League. This was a most 
enjoyable occasion recalling to some those 
gatherings in Jules Simoneau’s restaurant in 
Monterey, when Stevenson was an honored 
guest. The poets contributed to the merri- 
ment by giving definitions of poetry. The 
writer read the following limerick written 
about Anthony Euwer, the famous author of 
limericks, by an admirer from Salem. 
ANTHONY EUWERITIS 
by 
A Salem-mite ’tis 
Sir Anthony Euwer; 
We can’t kill or cure 
The appeal of your wonderful phrasin; 
We wax blue and bluer, 
Can’t resist the allure— 
Your word-brewer sure is amazin! 
Our motive is pure; 
Where do you procure 
The rhymin’ ingredients we're praisin’? 
Pray tell us, demure 
Hero of the Ruhr, 
Where the poetic pastures you graze in! 
And may we just come near and gaze in? 
O Anthony! You're 
Our Euwer! 
—Viola Price Franklin 


THE SINGER BY THE WINDOW 
(Continued from page 353) 

them, and of her hopes of giving another 

book to her publishers. 

It was upon this book that she was 
working at the time of her death, al- 
though, for the past few months, she 
had been able to do very little. 

Sewing and dreaming and singing, 
weaving delicate patterns into fine cloth 
and later into the fabric of literature— 
that is the picture we shall always have 
of Hazel Hall, the singer beside the win- 
dow. At her physical release we cannot 
grieve too sorely, but rather, accept with 
gratitude the treasures she has left—to 
be cherished by true lovers of poetry. 











MEMORIES OF A FRONTIER 
CHILDHOOD 
(Continued from page 365) 
insolent nonchalance in the grace with 
which the mountain Jehu executed his 
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brilliant maneuvers. 

As we neared the summit of the moun- 
tain range, although it was now June, 
we drove through a deep cut where walls 
of snow rose on either side of us to the 
height of twenty feet. The road here 
was necessarily in bad condition, and the 
cut was so narrow that as our carriage 
lurched from side to side, its top scraped 
the white wall and threw snow in upon 
us. Looking up we could see only these 
walls of snow and a gray sky, but voices 
came to us from somewhere above, and 
the mysterious tinkle of bells. 


(Continued next month) 








